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INTRODUCTION 


1. This grammar is a descriptive analysis of 
mental features of the Estonian language based u os 
of a native informant. It contains a detailed ae es Speech 
morphophonemic and inflectional Systems. Heist oc the Phonemic, 
stem expansion and syntax are also Provided, etches of 

No attempt has been made to avoid eclecticism 
the various sections of the grammar. The Phonemic g 

resented as an independent unit, and the phonemes Paes is 
which I set up are, therefore, biunique. The Physical} - pt 
phonetic phenomena of language are susceptible of ee aor taka. 
tion into distributionally significant classeg without melee 
so-called higher-level considerations. I choose to ee 
use of the term phonemics for reference to the study of these e 
classes of phonetic phenomena. 
The morphemic system is described in terms of morpho- 
phonemically constructed stem and affix forms, which undergo 
successive morphophonemic alterations until a terminal morpho- 
phonemic sequence is attained. These terminal morphophonemic 
sequences are directly translatable into phonemic sequences, 
The generative processes of stem expansion are poorly under- 
stood and I have limited my presentation to a classificatory 
outline of the major types found in the language. 

The syntactical sketch is an attempt to formulate the most 
fundamental rules necessary for the generation of simple Estonian 
sentences. I have employed the transformational model of syntax 
as developed by Noam Chomsky and Robert B. Lees, but I have 
also made extensive use of ideas presented in the unpublished 
work of Emmon Bach on German syntax. This sketch consists 
primarily of a short phrase structure together with the most 
essential obligatory transformational rules. Optional transfor- 
mations have been introduced mainly for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing some of the basic uses of the inflectional and most productive 
derivational suffixes. 

Although the various sections of the grammar have not veer 
rigorously cast in one model, one can, nonetheless, start with 


in funda. 


pre senting 


duce a terminal sequence of morpheme 


hich can be referred to the morphemic 


the syntax and pro 


w : 
ah ran a OeT for the selection of the proper allom 
section o € 


f en allow the conversion 

The morphophonemic Tule’ Ore (though not ec 
string of allomorphs aaity be converted into pronounceable 
phonemes which gee ae syntactic rules as they now stand will 
phone sequences. © al as well as grammatical sentenceg. 
produce ungrammatic n intelligence is necessary in order t, 
Indeed, the use of Bere redominance of ungrammatica] 8enten 
avoid an guerwhel et cabtedly results in a complication of 

This Se ae point of view that the sole aim of a gran, 
a acaheury fOr generating the grammatical gen_ 

e, Idefend my approach, however, on the 
tences of a seen more information concerning my own 
Senepene of the ee of Estonian can be made acceg_ 

inguists in this way- 
gage eemieanca is based primarily upon the specch oF one 
informant, a woman from the city of Tartu, which lies in the 
southern Estonian dialect group. My informant received her 
formal education in Tartu and attended the University of Tartu 
for three years. She left Estonia in 1944, and, prior to coming 
to the United States in 1950, lived in Germany. Since the time 
that she left Estonia, she has continually spoken Estonian both 
at home and with Estonian friends. Her speech is considered 
standard by other Chicago Estonians and differs from the pre- 
scribed norms of standard Estonian only in minor details. Other 
informants have been used only to a very limited extent. 

In addition to the corpus of data drawn from Estonian speakers, 
fms Selena use : available studies of Estonian. In 
— ae sa avored to increase the degree of coverage 

y corpus. Although the general structure of 


Estonian ag presented i ; 
in this gra so 8 : 
standard Estonian, grammar is in accord with that of 


dif : 
ca ifferences of detail on all levels are found 


ergences are sometimes noted in footnotes, 
Pted to give a 5 


8 and 


°T Pha. 


nta]) 


Ceg. 


the grammar f 
mar is to provi 


but I have not attem 


3 


jmed bY yarious scholars. A critical survey of the scholarly 
ae ture on this problem is presented in the appendix to the 

liter@ Those portions of this grammar which pertain to my 
sea snalysi® of this problem are: 3, 4.11, 4.21, 4.22, and 5.11. 


CHAPTER I. PHONEMICS 


2. The phonemes of Estonian are: 


Supra-laryng eal 


A. Consonants post- 


labial dental alveolar palatal velar Cavity 


t k 
stops / P ‘ h 
fricatives f : J 
nasals a = i : 
laterals 1 
trill ; 
semivowels Vv J / 

B. Vowels 
icant central back 


unrounded rounded unrounded unrounded rounded 
high i a : 
mid c : 
low a 
Sub-laryngeal 
A. Stresses 
primary /*/ 
secondary /*/ 
B. Open transition /+/ 
C. Terminal} contours 


termina] fading 


sustained ; j 
Supplementa ry /. / 


D. Pitches 


high / ; 
mid 1/ 
low 


Sub- laryngeal phonemes 


3. 
Stress and open transition 


3.1. 
finitions: ’ 

De yacable: —A vocable is any sequence of Phonemes co ; 
ing jn initial /+/ and bounded by a subsequent /*+/ or cacy 
contour. : i 

Phonemic syllable. — The phonemic syllable in Estonian 
contains at least one vowel. The occurrence of /+/ always indi 
ites the beginning of a syllable. Other syllable boundaries fee 
jefined in terms of the constituent segmental phonemes of each 


yocable. The rules for determining the phonemic Syllables are 


as follows: 
(1) Sequences of vowel plus vowel immediately following /+/ 


or separated from /+/ solely by consonants do not contain an 
intervening syllable boundary; e.g., /tkoér/ ‘dog,’ /+peap/ 


‘he must. , 
(2) Single vowel plus /i/ sequences do not contain an inter- 


vening syllable boundary; e.g., /t+traamattuit/ ‘some books. 

(3) In all other vowel plus vowel sequences a syllable bound- 
ary falls between the two vowels; e.g., /+mutseum/ ‘museum. 

(4) Ina sequence of two stops not immediately followed by 
/+ ,/, the syllable boundary falls between the two stops; e.g., 
/+dlektri/ ‘of electricity,’ /+vankkri/ ‘of the cart. 

(5) For all other sequences of phonemes each CV marks the 


beginning of a new syllable. 
For a more detailed description of the phonemic syllable see 


section 5. 3 below. 

Syllabic nucleus. — The syllabic nucleus is the first vowel 
of the phonemic syllable plus an immediately following vowel or 
consonant of the same syllable; i.e. , V(C/V). 

Stress and open transition are closely related in Estonian, 
and my description of these phonemes relies upon phonetic stress 
together with other sub-laryngeal activity. I distinguish five 
Phonetic degrees of stress: [* ~~ '~] (primary, secondary, 
tertiary, weak, and minimal), in descending rank. 


; . he recognition of a ph 
transition T Phoneme 

3.11. Open ie /+/, is necessitated by the nonpredis 
ies in certain instances; e : 

4 lable boundar : ra 5 OB. /ttaye 
aed re he came, /tnatto}it/ [ndt.d. jit] ‘they were’; a 

z 1 ~ uw ~ wv 6 % 

oe semat/ [v&t. tan-©- mit] : asa ee /+VBttaing 
/+vOttan Bt] ‘take these! (imperative).’* These nNOn-predig,. 
[vEt. ta. ne. ndaries occur only when the following syllabic - 


bou 
able hana phonetic degree of stress which is tertiary 5, on 
ae ea syllabic nucleus has weak or minimal Straus. = 
e 


the syllable boundaries are always oe in terms of the 

i hones. With the most frequent transition types, ¢,, 
constituent p ‘ag fall between segmental phones and are clear} 
Ayla ble ee ag a enett earaple fea aces r 
Ss gyisele transitions followed by weak or minima] 
Sevee ve were of this type; i.e.» (V)V.CV, (V)VC.CV, and 
VRC.CV. Those types for which the boundary is not clearly 
distinguishable phonetically involve clusters of three or four 
consonants between vowels; but for any given cluster the bound- 
ary is, nonetheless, predictable. 

The phoneme of open transition is, then, defined by stress 
and phonetic syllable boundaries—i.e., the phonetic syllable 
phenomena in terms of syllable crests and troughs —and these 
defining phenomena are its allophonic features. /+/ occurs in 
linear sequence with the supra-laryngeal phonemes, but differs 
from them in that its domain extends up to, but not including, 
the next /+/ or a terminal contour. 

3.11.1. Open transition as determined by stress. Open 
transition is defined by the tertiary and weaker degrees of stress. 
The two higher degrees of stress, [“ ~], are treated as segments 
of stress which occur Superimposed upon the tertiary stress 
allophone of /+/. Thus, stress ph h 
horizontally (those Phonetic Fae aad ba segmented bot 
vertically ([“],[*]as apart from ie ee Oe 

other stress phones). It 


may be noted that on] : 
significant. y the vertical segmentation is phonemically 


open transition, 


(a) if the antepenult syllable is open a d 
the penult does not have a syllable. 
closing stop, then the penult has ['}; 
(b) if a vocable with ['] on the penult 
syllable is followed by /°/ (see §3.2) 
below), then the final Syllable alee 
has [']. 
[v]—elsewhere. 
psamplet: (hip. ph Hat G8] = /*Antifioela/ swith « square 
an rhe. Ddg.th] = /theletas{i/ brightly, ’ [KEKE DEG 4] = 
vrefcuteka*/ ‘with sleds.’ My use of weak stress Should not 
nfused with the fact that long “words” in Estonian are 


be co i 
often composed of several vocables; e.g., [Gr.mat.st.mls 1% Gy 


> istetkaki/ armatsemistegagi ‘a] : 
z /tarmatsemist© T- iiee also with love affairg’- 
rea.ttk.s@n. Dik... IE.G ee /+kaheksantikkutteleki/ islieks Anais 
xudelegi ‘also to the eighths’; [ktnin.ka@n.na] = /+kunintkanna/ 


anna ‘queen. ' 
Lees In terms of other syllabic phenomena, /+/ is defined 
by an initial syllable boundary followed by tertiary stress and all 
subsequent syllable boundary phenomena up to, but not including, 
the next syllable boundary before tertiary stress. 
The specification of the various syllable boundary phenomena, 


though obviously non- phonemic and conditioned by the simultane- 
ously occurring supra-laryngeal and stress phonemes, is an ex- 
tremely difficult task. I shall limit myself, therefore, to a token 
attempt to indicate some of the major transition types and to point 
up a few of the problems involved. In the main I have had to rely 
upon my own kinesthetic hunches and information gleaned from the 
more precise acoustic investigations of other scholars who were 
dealing with other aspects of Estonian. The results can, thus, 
only be considered to be rough approximations. 

Estonian appears to distinguish at least two types of phonetic 
syllable boundaries. The first type I shall call major syllable 
boundaries; the second type, minor syllable boundaries. The 
major syllable boundaries occur between phonetic syllables which 
are defined by a single chest pulse (or stress pulse). These 
syllable boundaries, for the most part, are clearly and unques- 
onably perceived and correspond to the boundaries of phonemic 
syllables as defined in 3.1 above. 


poundaries are found to occur within + nae 
d by 2 single stress pulse) following 2 firs 
which takes a primary time bulge os the 
1 and preceding a second vocoid (or perhaps ©ontoig) 
stress pulse, a secondary time bulge within the same Stregsg 
bina ead he diagrammed as follows: 
pulse. 


llable poundaries are marked by periods and the sn 
major sy 
syllable boundary by # sla 


nt bar. 
rige type of minor syuable POURSAYY ©* (Pea ih vecable. 
s 
initial phonemic syll 


ables which end in two vowels, especially 
3.12 belo . 

3 take postposed stress (see w); eg. 
when these cig eip/ the must,’ /tkuiva/ ‘dry (part-sg.).' 
/+taevas/ ‘sky, /+peap a 2a 

ay also be observed, though less clea 1 
This same phenomenon may rly, 
sition of the second vowel above with 
with consonants in the po 
tposed stress; ©&.g /+}itna / ‘to the city.’ Ina careful acous. 
postpo j C.Ger : 
tic study of Estonian quantity Ilse Lehiste finds et a syllable 
may contain one, two and three “clearly discernible peaks of 
energy. u2 These peaks of energy measured by Lehiste may, 
perhaps, in some way—though not on a one for one basis — 
correspond to the relatively more easily perceivable minor syl- 
lables. 

Also of relevance here is the historical-descriptive study of 
diphthongs by Andrus Saareste in which he states his conviction, 
based upon auditory impressions, that the new diphthongs differ 
from the original diphthongs in that “between both elements of the 
new diphthong is heard some sort of voiced, very brief break, 
and that the second element begins with a new breath pulse.” ’ 
Saareste’s statement is also further qualified to point up the occur- 
=. io ee aerary in essentially the environments stated 
My own Cee or the occurrence of minor syllable boundaries. 

is nce, however, does not bear out Saareste’s state- 


Minor syllable 
syllables (as ae 
vocoid of the syllable, 


honetic descriptions 

rdingly, the sec e P 
, ond vocoid : : 
dma. id of a major syllable 


in the sky.’ 


9 


lines: I have not attempted to cope with the he igk 
the gub-laryngeal syllable-initiating and 8yllable- 
of ae the main I have had to rely upon kinesthetic 
ts can only be considered to be rough appr 


ive intensity 
Closing activ. 
hunches, and 


e 1 J 
e rpesu Oximati 
Oe goniant lengths are relative to other consonant Tengo ions. 
co her vowel lengths; but vowel lengths and ine » Vowel 
80nant 


the to ot 
rength® are nor 


ols used below: 
unobstructed escape of air 


presented on the same absolute Scale 


phonetic symb 
V 


Cc obstruction by upper channel action 
cf formation of C-obstruction 
Cr removal of C-obstruction 


pene free ballistic movement 
tll sub-laryngeal syllable-initiating action 
SOKXKX sub-laryngeal syllable-closing action 

V extra-short contoid or vocoid 
“Vv half-long contoid or vocoid 

V long contoid or vocoid 
: extra-long vocoid 
a phonemic stress is obligatory, i.e., [ery 
which occurs with the second element of 
the syllabic nucleus 
secondary or primary phonetic stress is 
obligatory 
at least a tertiary degree of stress is 
obligatory 
(single dot) = syllable boundary. 


A definition of the phonetic major syllable is now possible. 
The syllable nucleus is marked by free ballistic movement 
(....), the onset by sub-laryngeal syllable-initiating action 
(////), and the coda by sub-laryngeal syllable-closing action 
(xxx). The point of syllable division is the point at which the 
syllable-closing action stops (e.g., before the completion of 
Cr in type 3b of Figure 1). 


Examples: 
1 /+tema/ = [tt.m%] ‘he, she’ 
2 /+tatmakas/ = [ta.m@.Gus] ‘he lay’ 
3a /+majatto]it/ = [ma.E8t.d.fit] ‘the houses were ..- 
3b /+majasto]i/ = [ma.E%s.83.}i] ‘in the house was ...’ 
4 /trikkas/ = [rtk.k&s] ‘rich’ 


tic Relationship of Sub-laryngeal Activity to y 
Phonemic Phone Channel Activi mee 


Type __Type 




















Vv Cf Cr Vv | 
1. VCV [V.cV] | Sx (SII TT. 
2. vecv [V.CV] As for 1. 
| Vv ie Cr ae 
3. very = (a)[VC.V]_ | «+s: rocoanon| 1/1. « 
Cf Cr Vv | 
(b) (VC. Cy) hoe eee wooorw.. |///... 
| v|cf Cr V | 
4. VCCV [VC.CV}] | .-.e- .wmoonax/ /// 1/1) 111... 
5. VC+CV [VC.CV] As for 4. 
‘ ‘ | Vv te Cr Vv 
6. VCCV Dee ou didi Hea ws wos... | 
7. VCHCV [VC°.CV] As for 6. 
8 VV [V.] or | Vv | Vv 
. ivy] LVAT Cede mea| 
9. VV [V".] or | Vv Vv 
[v"V.] WN Levee =e 
10. V#v me | v 
IV.) vmx] // 1]. i 
VVCCV ou | 
ll. Cc Vv 
vvcecy [VY¥C. é¥) Wt Lala) IT... | 
v¥ccy 
12, 
* wWerev (ic.cl iii...| a id | 
cea Ko wom / /// 11 /\/ 11... 





Fig. 1.—Ma; 
g Major- syllable transition types 


/enatttalit/ 7 [nut.ta.1ft] ‘they came’ 


; trikkas / = [rik’.kas] “in a rich one’ 

7 /tpiktka’t/ = Jpik’.ka5¢] ‘a long box’ 

8 /+taevas/ = [tee y oe) *sky" 

g /+taevas/ = [te vas] “in the sky’ 

10 /+tatoli/ = [ta.o.14] ‘he was' 
/+auttut/ = (ave, tt] ‘cars’ 


1 ) Yio, 
6 /tvaikses/ = [veeik.s€s] ‘in a small one’ 


3,12. Stress 
I‘l- [“], primary stress 
/-/-) secondary stress 


phonemic stress may occur only once between instances of /+/; 
since it is manifested within the vocable-initial syllable, super- 
imposed upon the [~] allophone of /+/, it is best assigned sequen- 
Hally to that syllable. All syllable types occur with ang without 


phonemic stress. 


Definitions: ; 
Short syllable - a syllable ending in a single vowel; i.e., 


(C)V 

Long syllable - a syllable ending in any single consonant, 
a vowel cluster, or one or two vowels followed by a 
resonant (R) plus one other consonant; i.e., (C)V(R)C, 
(C)VV(R)(C) 

Extra-long syllable - any other syllable ending in two or 
more consonants; i.e., (C)VCC(C), (C)VVCC(C) 

Plain stress - the occurrence of phonemic stress on the 
first vowel of a syllabic nucleus; i.e., V(C/V) 

Postposed stress - the occurrence of phonemic stress on 
the consonant or second vowel of a syllabic nucleus; 


8 & 
ies, VC, VV 


Stress may be either plain or postposed. 

(a) Short syllables take only plain stress (i.e., the only 
possibility). 

(b) Long syllables occur with both plain and postposed 
stress; e.g., /+ttaevas/ ‘sky,’ /ttaevas/ ‘in the sky,’ 
/+rikkas/ ‘rich,’ /trikkas/ ‘in a rich one,’ /+auttut/ 
‘cars,’ /+vaikses/ ‘in a small one’ (cf. page 16 and 
Table 1), 

(c) Extra-long syllables take only postposed stress. 


12 


etic basis for distinguishing plain and PO8tposeg 
free ballistic scenes an a aaa én 
; wed by a late onset of the syllable- 
Eee eae Ener err as compared with the shorter, clog 
action with p e of ballistic movement found with plain atres. ely 
controlled ae further support for the phonetic distinction 
oad Pee postposed stress may be found in Lehiste’, 
discovery of an additional third peak of energy which character. 
izes syllables with postposed stress, whereas syllables with 
plain stress contain only one or two such peaks. it should be 
emphasized, however, that the place of maximum intensity for 
both plain and postposed stress is during the syllable onset, 

The longer period of ballistic movement and the late onset 
of the syllable-checking action with postposed stress are accom- 
panied by an additional phonetic lengthening of long syllables; 
i.e., the phonemic segments of the syllable nucleus and coda have 
longer allophones. The phonemes of the syllable which absorb 
this allophonic length and the relative degree of length which is 
allotted to each segmental phone are determined by the syllable 
type. 

The reasons for my above analysis of what is traditionally 
called the extra-long degree of vowel and consonant length are:* 
(a) This extra length is not a matter of vowel length and con- 
sonant length, taken separately, but rather of syllable length; 
i.e., given the segmental phonemes of a syllable, it is possible 
to predict which segments will take the extra length in all cases. 
It should further be noted that the extra-length phenomena affect 
not only individual consonants and vowels, 
vowel clusters as well. 
ee syllables occur only as the first syllable of a 
(c) Syllables w; 

Ree een ee eile rai of length occur only when 


egree of stress; i.e., i 
Or Secondary stress. This fact is the most mpd 


The phon 
stress is that the 


er, 
Cke Chin, 


but consonant and 


of stress- (2) th -length are: 
oe and syllable-checkin. Sats i ie ast anaes ballistic 
sie €r phenomena, which are restri ed above. 

ng syllable (e.g., icted 


to one or 
= more types 
secondary. tonation contours), I consider to be 


13 


se citation of examples in this description, forms are 
In yen from an utterance with the stress which they received 
often % ticular utterance. Thus, the morphophonemic expec- 
in that ae jven stress may Or may not be realized. Brun. 
tation ne treated as a more emphatic stress and does not jee 
stres9 ore citation forms, in which case we find secondar 
with nor the relative scale of stress preception is es 


stress 1.€es 


g from weakest to strongest, rather than vice versa. 
aa the morphophonemic behavior of stress see 6.21 below 
ee For the description of Estonian intonation and aweans 
inal pres I recognize three phonemic degrees of pitch 
g three terminal contours. 
7 3.21. Terminal contours 
) s marked by a rapid drop of pitch and intensity. 


j./ (fading) # 
id (sustained) js marked by a maintenance of the same intensity 


and level of pitch. 
rl (supplementary) accounts for vowel allophones of immediately 


preceding syllables which are half-long. /*/ occurs only in con- 
junction with /./ and /,/, to be written /:/ and /;/. 

3.22. The three phonemic pitches indicate a maximum of 
three distinctive relative levels of pitch within any given utter- 
ance. The absolute range of phonetic pitch varies considerably 
from utterance to utterance within a connected string of such 
utterances produced by the same speaker; and in some utterances 
within a given connected discourse it seems that the absolute 
level of /2/ is equal to the absolute level of /3/ in others; i.e., 
that /1 2 3/ have the allophones [1 2 3] in some instances and the 
allophones [2 3 4], respectively, in others. 

In describing the allophonic characteristics of the pitch 
phonemes the following allophonic pitch contours are to be noted. 
(1) A quick rise is found to occur for each pitch at the early 
onset of the first vowel of a syllabic nucleus of VV or VC with 


postposed stress; e.g., if a) Y él A rise from one phonemic 
ae to another occurs with a sharp, scarcely noticeable transi- 
on, 
(2) In 8yllabic nuclei consisting of two vowels, a drop from one 
een level to another occurs as a steady fall in pitch, beginning 
during the first vowel. With postposed stress this fall begins 
nesaicae later than with plain stress, and the fall is more 
oticeable— perhaps as a result of the above-mentioned allo- 
Phonic rise of the pitch of the first vowel of such nuclei. 


term 
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the drop from one pitch level to another ccurg 
e 


transit or h will 
¢ transcriptions pitch will be indicateg Ove 


in pitch occurs and over the syllable, r 
recede or follow silence ora termina] 
j syllables have the same pitch as the , 


precede them. 
f the pitches and terminal contours, 


Elsewhere, 
and with a sharp 

In the phonemi 
here a change 


Wey, 


vowels Ww 
which immediately 
tour. All unmarke 
which immediately 

3.23. Examples © 


d 4 
(1) jatgovastontpilves./ Th 
susie syane! ‘The clouds are in the sky!’ 


Con. 
neg 


e sky is clouded over.’ 


(2) / spifvett 


3, 2 lone 
(3) /ematpapint tat pikkatka §fit/ I put it into the long box. 


i ; 
(4) /+pikkatkastitkadn. / ‘the lid of the long box 
a 1 . 

(5) Jamatlikgintmeretranta: / ‘lI went to the seashore. 
1 1 
(6) /imatlakeintmeretrahta:/ ‘I went to the seashore. 


1 
(7) leverastlaketifpitaknatvalja: / ‘The thief left through the 


; ; indow.’ 
(8) /+mbijetteemethimalattesttkafja. / ‘We make kvass from 
hops.’ 


2 32, 

(9) /tkastsaattetéstitkeelesttaru./ ‘Do you understand Estonian? 
1 2, 1 1 

(10) /+kasttet+kdnelettetéstitkeeltt./ ‘Do you talk Estonian?’ 
1 i 

(11) /tkasttetraakittetastitkeeltt. / ‘Do you speak Estonian?’ 


3 2 1 2 1 
(12) /+ittlesittsatsetatmulle./ ‘Did you say that to me?’ 


) ve Teorenune, t}inatkoonla,tjatkéeruttas+s4lt+ttatimper 
ne ,.° 2 2 i 
*Pa tartelis,tviskasttatmaha:teéllestt saitkalevitpoek 
*atustettématantistselletmarkkujtettvatkutsarvikkul, 


+ w ? ’ . 
pdlvete Sttkinnit jatvisakkut tatméha at i tkdlevitpoek 


3 z 
4 2 
ttekitnii,tjatniit Saittats> 


of linen fiber and wound it 
she threw it down, 


ti 
tvikkusttvéitu:/ ‘She took a strand 
nae nec around her head. And then 
ana : Kalevi Poeg understood that 
eee ae that he should grab the 
nd throw him to the ground. And 


Kalevi Poe di 
do ex: 
g 80; and thus he gained the victory over the 


horned devil. ' 


15 
supra-laryngeal phonemes 
- Consonants.-—— The consonants have alread 
ae The contoid qualities which are used in ae be 
the allophones of the Estonian consonant yd 


en liste 
€8crip- 


unde 
S are given is 


tions 
2. 
Figure da /j/ also have the following risin 
vy/ and /J & non- Syllabic Vocoidg 


/ : fu], (iJ, (1). (E). These o 
as ail Eph ceiehed from the Sa Syllable 
e llabic vocoids in the syllable coda (to be as & ading 
Hon ich Lassign to the vowel phonemes fea e/ ed [ul], [i], 
(EN clear contrast exists between /v/ and lal; ce Cn er ae 
me /+karu/ ‘bear.’ The Contrast between /j/ ang lil is ae beg 
ansparent. One eonrters is found between /+majja / inte-che 
ee: and /tnaija/ ‘one who weds,’ which my informant consist- 
ently pronounced differently. On the other hana, my own attempts 
to test this difference by pronouncing * /+mafja/ and * /+naSja/ dia 
not evoke the desired negative reaction on the part of my inform- 
t. A further contrast is found between such types as /+pAlju/ 
uch" and /tkdlionthappu./ ‘the kvass is sour,' in which the 
copula /ton/ loses its juncture and is attached to the preceding 
word-final -1. Such distributional features as syllable structure 
and clustering of vowels also weigh heavily in favor of recogniz- 
ing separate /j/ and /i/ phonemes. 

4.11. Contoids occur in the following lengths: short [C], 
half-long [C"], long [C], extra-short [C], and minimal [€]. Those 
contoids which extend across phonetically distinguishable syllable 
boundaries are segmented as two phones; e.g., [VCV] = [VC.CV}. 

Fricatives, laterals, /r/, and /v/ have allophones of the 
type c.°), short plus minimal, in the environment V_+V; i.e., 
[VC.cV] = /VC+V/; for example, [m4.E%s.86.11] = /majastoli/ ‘in 
the house was,' [pa ev.¥5.17) = /+tpaevtoli/ ‘the day was....’ In 
all other cases, geminate phones of the same contoid are pho- 
nemicized as consonant clusters; e.g., [@l*.1@] = /talla/ ‘down- 
ward, ' [pat.ti] = /+paatti/ ‘into the boat,’ [két*.ntt] = /+kattnut / 


ons 


‘covered. ' 
Half-long and long fortis stops with an aspirated release, 


[CF], and long fricatives except /h/ are phonemicized as clus- 
ters; e.g., [vétF] = /+vett/ ‘some water,’ [sai * = /+jalkk/ 
‘disgusting’ (cf. G&G) 7 /+jalk/ ‘trace, track’), fa.stt’F] = /asett/ 
‘some place, room’ (cf. [a.sét] = /taset/ ‘places’), [mis] = 

M+mibs / ‘where,’ [hirs] = /+hirss/ ‘millett,’ flarf] = /+la¥ff/ 
mug, snout.’ These only occur immediately before terminal 
Contours. 


post-alveolar 
alveo-palatal 
pre-palatal 


pre-aleveolar 
alveolar 


labio-dental 
velar 
cavity? 


e- 
«6 
ort 
QO 
@ 
re 


stops 


voiceless 
fortis 


voiceless 
lenis 


voiced 
lenis® 


fricatives & 
spirants 


voiceless 
fortis 


voiceless 
lenis 


voiced 


nasals 
voiceless 


voiced 


laterals 
voiceless 
voiced 
trills 


voiceless 


voiced 





Fig. 2,— 
8. 2.—Roster of contoid qualities 


Other half-long and lon 
8 Syllable-¢; 17 


das single consonants: 
micize ; 7 re nts; e.g., COnto; 
jetamn/> [vét".to}H] = /tvetttoly Son = Healy oo 27 phone 
tee ic caaeees yaaa. Obaervar was...’ (ttm) . 
allophon© eee nae 808 the COnsonant a ote : 
(1) All consonants have allophones a te ohemes te the 
a 
ronment v_(+)c. For the stops and frie. t e "a, Y be Made 
always voiceless. Atives thig ‘lig 
phone j 
8 


(2) All gana cael Phonemes hay 
fore /j/. Elsewhere they have post-a} allo 
honeme /r/ has alveopalatal allontensc allophones be- 
(3) All stops and fricatives except /£/ ee eee ii he 
allophones in the environments (a) v Vv . voiceless ee 
_RV. /h/ is not found in environments (b) VV 4, (c) R ‘ (a) 
Found in (a). and (c); /a/ i aw 
(4) The following parallel distributions of all 
voicing not covered above may be noted for: Ophonic length ang 


(a) single stops 


ipl Ith Ith Delany 
el HO) eV a 
CA VV CV, R rf 
except f ry a 
b} {al fa, RR WR" 
i) te 

Py 


(b) geminate stops 


‘ppl /tt/ A /kk/ in the environments: 

[PF] [¢F) pF) fk F] -V_# (except for /it/), R#. 
vv # 

F) (tF) (fF) (kF]) vit 


[p 
(c) geminate fricatives 
in the environments: 


1) [es/ Lge) [81m the environments 





ffs) (fs) O) Vi 
(d) single resonants (except inv ji: . 
fm/ /al Al rl yl Iyl ns environments: 


Im) tf) El = 
im of) m ff oO FF Po se 
[m] [n]~{m) [1 [r] 


18 ~alveolar cons 
_- The post-alv onanta / 
tion. 
4.13. palatali7e ied palatalized or soft consonants in Me a 
what are These consonants are Produceg |, 


1/ indicate istics. 
fd jan lingu S ° 
ditional ee the tongue blade against an area beginning fron, 


the conta igeclae ridge and extending back as far as the 
the top of the ome The allophones of these consonants whic}, do 
prepalatal DC ealy into the prepalatal region are here Calleq 
not ene whereas those which clearly extend into that 
alv J 


lled pre-pa 
pane eve palatalization is used to indicate the relative 


intensity of tongue-blade contact and also the effect 
ing and following vocoids, the following pattern may 





post- latal. 


range and 
upon preced 
be observed: 

(a) Palatalization is strongest with consonants occurring in 
the coda (cf. 5.3 below) of a vocable-initial phonemic syllable, 
When accompanied by postposed stress, it is even stronger, 
Post-alveolar consonants in this position normally call for an 
i-colored off-glide after a preceding /uoda/ (cf. 4.23 below), 

(b) Palatalization is also strong in the second syllable on- 
set of two-syllable vocables of the type (C)VCi. 

(c) Elsewhere palatalization is noticeably weaker and ap- 
pears solely in allophones conditioned by a following /i/ or /j/, 

In traditional treatments of palatalization in Estonian pri- 
mary attention has been given to the stronger types (a) and (b) 
above, and type (c) is most generally treated as non-palatalized.” 

It should further be noted here that Lehiste has pointed out 
that half-long and long contoids “lose their palatalization grad- 
ually during the hold of the consonant. "”” 

My own informants did not have a separate /r/ phoneme. 
The presence or absence of an /r/ phoneme apparently varies a 
great deal from speaker to speaker in no predictable fashion, 
and, in general, /r/ seems to be on its way out as a phoneme 
of standard Estonian.” 

4.14. A more detailed presentation of the consonant pho- 
nemes and their allophones follows: 


phoneme 
or cluster allophone environment example 
/p/ 
P [p] + V /+paev/ ‘day’ 
V_# /+tulep/ the comes’ 
V_Cv /+k&apsas/ ‘cabbage’ 


/+k&pten/ ‘captain’ 


nonem® 


P juste® 


of £ 
ip! (cont) 


/pp/ 


/t/ 


allophone 


{p] (cont.) 


[B] 


[b] 
[p’] 
[p] 


[P] 
[p’ 


[pF) 
[t] 


environment 
env 


c_V 
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example 

/+lappitti/ ‘with the flat- 
side,’ /+tappan/ ‘I kill 
/+sadppas/ ‘in the boot’ 
/+jupa/ ‘even’ 

/+vdip/ the can,’ /+saap/ 
‘he will’ 

/timper/ ‘around,’ 
/+harmnpat/ ‘teeth,’ /t+halp/ 
*bad’ 

/+sdprat/ ‘friends,’ 

/ liplikkas / ‘butterfly, ' 
/+prillit/ ‘glasses’ 
/+impritsep/' surrounds, ' 
/+varplane/ ‘sparrow’ 
/+hippama/ ‘to jump,’ 
/+tappa/ ‘to kill’ 
/+sdppra/ ‘friend (part. - 
sg.),’ /tpappli/ ‘of 
poplar’ 

/+ramps/ ‘trash,’ 
/+sumpti/ ‘of the trade 
union’ 

/+tappma/ ‘to kill’ 
/+ritsepp/ ‘tailor’ 
/+kilpp/ ‘shield, ’ 
/+kimpp/ ‘bunch’ 
/+kaupp/ ‘merchandise,’ 
/+et+rodpp/ ‘Europe’ 
/+kapp/ ‘cabinet’ 
/+téma/ ‘he’ 

/+nat/ ‘they,’ /+tulit/ 
‘they came’ 

/+mittu/ ‘several,’ 
/+katkes/ ‘he broke off 
(stopped)’ 

/tistus/ ‘he sat,’ 
/+kapten/ ‘captain’ 
/t+aitta/ ‘into the storage 
shed’ 

/+sajant/ ‘century’ 
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phoneme 


or cluster 


/t/ (cont.) 


[tt/ 


allophone environment 
[D] vV_V 
VV_# 
R_ 
_RV 
[d] R_R 
VV_R 
[t"] V'(t)CV 
[t] C_ 
aS 
[*] t_N 
[t°*) -V # 
R # 


example 
/+keta/ ‘whom (part. - 
sg.),’ /tmééta/ ' along’ 
/tmeit/ ‘us (part. ~pl.),> 
/+kuit/ ‘but’ ; 
/+entale/ ‘to oneself,: 
/+aarte/ ‘to,’ /tkort/ 
‘time,’ /tkeert/ ‘circy. 
lar motion’ 
/+tutvustama/ ‘to get ac. 
quainted,’ /+trefma/ ‘to 
lathe’ 
/+lentles/ ‘it flew,’ 
/+ahtma/ ‘to give,’ 
/+vOrtlust/ ‘comparison 
(part.-sg.)’ 
/+hoitma/ ‘to care for,’ 
/+leitnut/ ‘found’ 
/tvette/ ‘into the water,’ 
/+otsa/ ‘to the top,’ 
/+vet+to]i/ ‘some water 
was' 
/+koBtma/ ‘to answer for,' 
/+tahtsus/ ‘importance,’ 
/+paavet/ ‘pope,’ 
/+vaattas/ ‘he watched,’ 
/+kadttama/ ‘to lose,’ 
/+ittlesit/ ‘they said’ 
/tautto/ ‘car,’ 
/+rodtslane/ ‘Swedish,’ 
/+antke/ ‘give (2-pl. 
imperative), ’ 
/+sporttlane/ ‘athlete’ 
/+mittmes/ ‘in several,’ 
/+kattnut/ ‘covered,’ 
/+thefttma/ ‘to throw’ 
/tkesett/ ‘amidst’ 
/+podltt/ ‘from the side 
f,' /+hifrtt/ ‘mouse 
(part.-sg.),’ /tainultt/ 
‘only’ 


phoneme 
or cluster 
ee 


/tt/ (cont. 


/t/ 


/tt/ 


/k/ 


allophone 


) [eF] 


[t] 


[D] 


[d] 


[t*] 
[] 


[¥] 
[t” 


i) 
[k] 


¥) 


(cont.) 
Ca 


J 


environment 
——=onment 


v¥ ¢ 


vg 


+ + 


i 
C 
CV 


1 < 


i 


v¥ ci 
Vie 


vv¥_cv 


2] 


amples 


/taltes « 

: 8tor 
/+vett/ ae 48e sheq 
/ett/ 4 


this: open 
petit shee the boat! 
/ tpati/ ‘pillow’ oe 
/+ladt/ ‘sort’ 

/+molt / ‘trough,’ 
/+martikkas / ‘bug’ 
/+kahtja / ‘carrier’ 
/+leetja/ ‘finder,’ 
/+teatja/ ‘knower’ 

/+kefti/ ‘chain (part. ~sg.)’ 
/+ahtein/ ‘I gave,’ 

/ tloots / ‘(boat) pilot’ 
ied Sean of) rags,’ 
t+kuhstnikk/ ‘artist’ 
/+niittja / ‘reaper,’ 
/+kobtja/ ‘defendent’ 
/+portsjon/ ‘portion’ 
/+kilttma/ ‘plateau’ 
/+suajtt/ ‘meat jelly,’ 
/+sentt/ ‘cent’ 

/tpaadtt/ ‘boat,’ /+jodtt/ 
‘iodine’ 

/+kett/ ‘chain’ 

/+kes/ ‘who’ 

/+nakik/ ‘he saw also,’ 
/+kiriktkoli/ ‘the church 
was' 

/+makean/ ‘I pay 

‘ long .-- 

/+pikkas | eae Ts okkd | 
/+raske/ ‘heavy: 

. erhaps’ ’ 
jrvaikses/ ‘in a small -~ 


phoneme 
or cluster 
‘oF ee 


/k/ (cont.) 


/kk/ 


/f/ 


/f£/ 
Is/ 


allophone 
[k] (cont.) 
[G] 


[g] 


[k*] 


[k] 


[k°F] 


[kF} 
[f"] 
[£] 


[s} 


environment 
Te 


-R_# 
v_V 
vv_# 
R 


k N 
-V # 


R# 


vv # 

vie 
V?(+)CV 
elsewhere 


ms 
he 


+ 
ie 
we < 


examples 

/+tihink/ ‘union’ 

/fika/ ‘each’ 

/+taek/ ‘time’ 

/+arke/ ‘don’t!’ /+iicus/ 
‘infamy,’ /+hadk/ ‘snoy. 
drift’ 

/+klaas/ ‘glass’ 
/+jarkmine/ ‘following,’ 
/+ink[it/ *angels’ 
/+liiklema/ ‘to slide,' 
/taeklane/ ‘slow’ 
/+pikka/ ‘into a long ..,.> 
/piktka&t/ ‘long box’ 
/vapkkri/ ‘of the farm 
wagon,’ /tlaskma/ ‘to 
let,’ /tlahkmel/ ‘at the 
fork (of road)’ 
/+jodksma/ ‘to run,’ 
/+tekst/ ‘text,’ 
/+teakelane/ ‘German’ 
/+aKkna/ ‘of the window’ 
/+kirikk/ ‘church,’ 
/+amettnikk/ ‘clerk’ 
/+ja}kk/ ‘disgusting,’ 
/+kinkk/ ‘gift’ 

/+kdfkk/ ‘all’ 

/+pikk/ ‘long’ 

/+¥efti/ ‘chef (part. -sg.)’ 
/+latt/ ‘top (of tree),’ 
/+sait/ ‘juice,’ /+teunft/ 
‘trade-guild,' /+larfis/ 
‘in the face’ 

/+8etf/ ‘chef’ 

/+larff/ ‘mug (face)’ 
/[+see8/ ‘that’ 

/+majas/ ‘in the house’ 
/+kabn/ ‘wart’ 

/t+tdtee/ ‘straight,’ 
/+kapsas/ ‘cabbage, ' 


onemeé 
or cluster 


/s/ (cont.) 


allophone 


(s] (cont.) 


[Z] 


[e] 


[3] 
[g] 


[8] 
[2] 


[Z] 
[9°] 


environment 
Dee eee 


C_ (cont.) 
alee © 


Cj 
Vi 

VV # 
Riv 

oe 
V*(+)CV 


V*(+)CV 


elsewhere 
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example 

/+rodtslane/ ‘Swedish’ 
/+va¥ske/ ‘fresh,’ 
/+pranssuse/ ‘French,’ 
/+puist/ ‘from the trees’ 
/t+tise/ ‘oneself’ 

/+sees/ ‘inside,’ /+kaes/ 
‘in the hand’ 

/kirsatta/ ‘to smoulder,’ 
/kd¥s/ ‘stubble’ 
/+kaaslane/ ‘companion,’ 
/+tdusmine/ ‘rising,’ 
/+pranslane/ ‘French’ 
/+siése/ ‘inside’ 
/tapttibs/ ‘abbess' 
/t+thirss/ ‘corn’ 

/+sika/ ‘pig' 

/+lodte/ ‘pilot,’ /tsortsit/ 
‘devils,’ /tlaskgin/ ‘I 
allowed’ 

/+massiline/ ‘massive,’ 
/t+pu}st/ ‘tatters, ' 
/+labkja/ ‘one who lets’ 
/+maksja/ ‘payer’ 
/+kasi/ ‘hand’ 

/+klaas/ ‘glass’ 
/+kuulsin/ ‘I heard’ 
/+mdi6ja/ ‘bride’ 
/+kagéki/ ‘birch trees 
(part.-pl.),' /+kag+so}i/ 
‘the cat was’ 

/+kabs/ ‘cat’ 

/t+pulss/ ‘pulse’ 

/+8etf/ ‘chef’ 

/+tus5i/ ‘shower (gen. - 
eg.) 

/+tusdi/ ‘shower (part. - 
8g.)" 

/+peei/ ‘beige,’ 
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phoneme 
or cluster 
OF Se 


/8/ (cont.) 


/88/ 


/m/ 


/n/ 


/n/ 


[Z] (cont.) 


(3] 
[x] 
[n] 


[h"] 


[h] 


[m] 
[m*] 
[mm] 


[m] 


[n] 
[n] 


[x1] 


environment 
env oe 


elsewhere 


vi# 


the 


— 


# 
# 
_V 


< 


1315 


elsewhere 


c# 


V*(+)CV 
v¥ 
elsewhere 


C_# 


Vf 
V*(+)CV 
Vv" # 
elsewhere 


V"(+)CV 


example 
/tkatraasies/ ‘in ¢ 
/+sers / ‘serge’ 
/+tus3/ ‘shower’ 
/+puhss/ ‘punch (drink 
/+motnath/ ‘monarch’ 
/+juhe/ ‘lead,’ /+t¥ha/ 

‘to do,’ /+naha/ ‘to See’ 
/+ahju/ ‘of the oven’ 
/+ahju/ ‘into the oven,’ 
/t+tetpoh/ ‘epoch, ' 
/+tSehhi/ ‘Czech (part, - 
sg.)’ 

/+hammas/ ‘tooth,’ 
/+ndh/ ‘welll,’ /+lhma/ 
‘of the cow,' /+mahl/ 
‘juice’ 

/+lehm/ ‘cow,’ /+vihm/ 
‘rain’ 

/+hornme/ ‘tomorrow’ 
/+tarn/ ‘oak’ 

/+minna/ ‘to go,’ /+ema/ 
‘mother,’ /thammustama/ 
‘to bite,’ /enam/ ‘more,’ 
/+salm/ ‘verse,’ 
/+seisma/ ‘to stand’ 
/+tahn/ ‘spot,’ /+ka3n/ 
‘wart’ 

/+tsuhft/ ‘trade- guild’ 
/+sinna/ ‘thither’ 

/+lin/ ‘city’ 

/+nahk/ ‘leather,’ 
/+minema/ ‘to go,' 
/+lahen/ ‘I go,’ /+veenma/ 
‘to persuade,’ /+kurn/ 
*sieve,’ /+ihnur/ ‘miser’ 
/+kas+tanjetpuu/ 
‘chestnut tree’ 

/+kontis / ‘he strolled’ 


ne Barag,. 


eee allophone eevizonme example 
oe [al V_# [+jon/ * stubbornness’ 
elsewhere /+nina / ‘nose,’ /+pani/ 
‘he put," /+ahtsin/ ‘I 
gave,’ /+kus tail / 
‘artist,’ /+vahkka / 
‘Russian (derog.), : 
/+jonnakkas/ ‘stubborn’ 
[n'] Vi (+)CV /+vaDki/ ‘prisoner 
/y/ (part. -sg.)’ 
[0] elsewhere /+ronk/ ‘train,’ 
/+kunin+kanna/ ‘queen, ’ 
/ankkur/ ‘anchor’ (Cf. 
/+]inki/ ‘also a city’ and 
/+vanki/ ‘also a bath’ for 
the contrast of /n n/ and 
/y/.) 
AY (1) C4 /+mahl/ ‘juice,’ /+kahl/ 
*swarm' 
(1°] Vv‘ (+)CV /+afla/ ‘(to) under’ 
fl] vi# /+al/ ‘under’ 
(1] elsewhere /+lumi/ ‘snow,’ /+olen/ 
‘lam,’ /+1illet/ ‘flowers,’ 
/+kdrval/ ‘beside,’ 
/+kaal/ ‘weight,’ /+halp/ 
‘bad,’ /+pdorlema/ ‘to 
; spin’ 
(}] (1) ij /+hijja/ ‘late’ 
[1] $j /+vafja/‘ away’ 
[1°] V"(+)CV /+halli/ ‘ grey (part. -sg.)’ 
[1] v'# /thal/ ‘grey,’ /+1o}/ 
‘foolish’ 
(1) elsewhere /+lollus/ ‘foolishness, ° 
/+fiha / ‘meat,’ /+tuli/ 
‘fire, ' /+kaal/ ‘turnip, ' 
/+ilm/ ‘air,’ /+kalm/ 
lr] ‘cold’ 
[r] C # /+kdhr / ‘cartilage’ 
[x] Vi /+khri/ ‘bad’ 


jp! (cont) [9] 
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phonem e 


© a 
or cluster allophon 
——— 


cont.) =) atia/* Dong 
/x/ cont.) [¥] ei 3 se jaf ‘berry (pay, *t} 
: v*(+)CV /+pexra/ ‘(to) afte, 
[z'] vT# /+nak/ ‘fool’ 
a elsewhere /+reki/ ‘sledge,’ +h, 
‘cowardly (gen. -~ag a/ 


environment <r Ie 
/+marja/ ‘berry (ge 


/+ark/ ‘Cowardly, 
/+amper / ‘around,’ 
/tnarrit/ ‘fools! 





V /+prouva/ ‘Mrs » 
/v/ fu] & (B] “ lacwven) vt 
uv /+stvi/ ‘summe;,’ 
ae 8 ee 
[v] elsewhere /+valu/ ‘pain,’ | Hediy 
‘dry,’ /+thkey/ ‘firm: 
/+latva/ ‘(tree) top 
(gen. ~8g.)," /thaty/ +4, 
/+talv/ ‘winter’ 
via /+maja/ ‘house,’ /4\;.: 
/j/ (EI - ‘driver,’ /+ja/ Ohta 
[I] Vie, u /+kdje/ ‘of the rope,' 
a /+paju/ ‘willow,’ /+mjy) 
‘influence’ 
[Y] h,j V /+ahju/ ‘of the oven,’ 
/+majja/ ‘into the house’ 
[V7] 4 /+ma}ja/ 


Q] 


elsewhere /+jaa/ ‘ice,’ /+viijes/ 
‘fifth,’ /+nakija/ ‘one 
who sees,’ /+hilja/ ‘late 


4.2. Vowels. —The vocoid qualities shown in Figure 3 on 


page 30 are used in 
vocoid qualities are 
diacritical marks: 


Vw 
VY 
yA 
yv< 


the description of the Estonian vowels. Thes 
used together with the following qualifying 


o-colored on-glide or off-glide 
i-colored off-glide 

raised 

fronted 
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sie central back-c¢ entral back 
ned unrounded unrounded unrounded rounded 
h ee ~ 
hig 
tower-BigP - 
pigher-mid 6 Sc a : Z 
E 
mean- mid ————— = - 
€ 
lower-™ id 
eee 
ge 
pigher-10w 
ai aS i a a ea 
4 a 
low 


ener 


Fig. 3. —Roster of vocoid qualities 


extra-short 

long 

half-long 

extra-long 

fading non- syllabic vocoid 


mas <I << 


4.21. Long and extra-long vocoids are phonemicized as 
clusters of like vowels; e.g.;, [san] = /+saan/. In support of 
this solution are (a) the large number of clusters of unlike vowels, 
and (b) the similar behavior of all /VV/-clusters thus obtained 
with respect to stress, length, intonation, effects upon following 
consonants, and distribution in the vocable. 

4.22, The following vocoid types with respect to length and 
syllabicity are found in the following environments:'* 


type environment 


(a) for /V/: [V] v_ 
[¥] v* 
[v"] _¥, Po 
[Vv] elsewhere 


(b) for /VV/: — [¥°] with postposed stress 
(V] elsewhere 


/ai & & 3/ do not have allophones of the types [Y] and ty) 


for all vowels. 
Otherwise all types occur 
the allophones of each vowel below, I shall include only t, 


the above types which are pertinent to the description of Sie 
i. 


tative differences. 


4.23. 


phoneme 
or cluster 


/i/ 


/ii/ 


/i/ 
/aii/ 


/u/ 


/uu/ 
/e/ 


allophone 
[1] 


(14) 


[i%) 
[a] 
[i”) 


[U] & [UAY] 


[u] 


[ar] 


[e] 


[E] 
[E] 


[E] 


~ 


environment 
ee ee VSS 


all positions 


all positions 


i 


elsewhere 


all positions 
_cc 


¢ 


elsewhere 


all positions 


In my deac Tiption 
of 


Oa, of 


example 
*he had to, , /+kuy; 
‘dry, i /t+kiut/ ‘fi 


/tliiv/ ‘sand,° hs 
‘quarrel, . /tv: Tlit/ 
‘fifth’ Jes / 
/tniit/ ‘now, ’ hia} 
‘he shouted’ UW. tis/ 
(#eks-tone;* /+kipg / 
@ 


‘ripe’ 
/+piitma / ‘to 
/thuhtt / ‘wolf 
‘worms’ 
/+pul/ “bulp 
/apa / ‘bean, ' /+Xgin/ 
‘diligent, /+nadprus / 
vicinity,’ /tau/ “honor ' 
/du/ ‘Courtyard’ . 
/+lut/ ‘bone, ' /+suur/ 
large, " /+kiuves / “ sixth’ 
/+seisey/ ‘Standing, ' 
/t+ei/ ‘no,’ /+ibnureit/ 
‘misers (part. -pl.)' 
/+ted/ ‘of the snail,' 
/+peap/ ‘he must’ 
/+so0e/ ‘warm,' /+kotr/ 
‘dog’ 

/t+loevat/ ‘they read, ' 
/taelep/ “he wanders 
about’ 

/+taévas/ ‘in the sky,’ 
/+k&%/ ‘of the hand’ 


Tequegt 
, [Rp oi 
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environment example 
env?i examp 


mé hone 
phonrstet oe . /+tnadet/ ‘you see’ 
obs t.) (2) elsewhere /+ema/ ‘mother,’ /+teki/ 
Jel (con ® fe] the made, 9 /+rahe/ ‘hail, : 


/+pdkeneta/ ‘to flee’ 
/+eesel/ ‘mule,’ /+eeltap/ 


all positions 
‘he supposes’ 


Jee! a all positions Aiea aes. > /+5e]ti/ 
/o/ 3] all positions /+68/ ‘night,’ /+s59ja/ 
/38/ ‘eater,’ /+mé6ota/ ‘along’ 
4 & (°Y] _cc /+kodtja/ ‘defendant, ' 
pi © /+kotti/ ‘into the bag,’ 
/+jonnakkas/ ‘stubborn’ 
é /+lol/ ‘foolish,’ /+job/ 
oe ‘stubbornness’ 
[9] c gc /t+tronk/ ‘train,’ /+sdkkis / 
‘in a sock,’ /tnokka/ 
‘onto the beak’ 
[35] -V_ /+&hiont+tkuim / ‘the oven 
o is hot’ 
[o] elsewhere /toli/ ‘he was,’ /koht/ 


‘place,’ /+koi/ ‘moth,’ 
/+kad/ ‘loss (gen. -sg.),’ 
/+toa/ ‘bean (gen. -sg.)’ 

/oo/ [5] all positions /+lod/ ‘mown hay (gen. - 
6g.),' /todppis/ ‘entirely, ' 
/+kooli/ ‘of the school’ 


/a/ [a] & [aY] _C(C) /+kaéti/ ‘into the box, ' 
fna}/ ‘grey’ 
[a] & [a ¥} _cC /tahtsin/ ‘I gave,’ 


/+kastis / ‘in a box,’ 
/+katki/ ‘broken' 
[a] elsewhere /tapi/ ‘aid,’ /+pitama/ 
‘to hold,’ /+jumalait/ 
‘gods (part.-pl.),’ 
laa/ ray /t+lai/ ‘wide’ 
all positions / tkaan/ ‘leech,’ /+maa/ 
*land’ 
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phoneme hone environment example 
or cluster a eat /+%ri/ ‘store, ° lavas 
/a/ = = ‘away,’ /+jalle/ ‘a Ja/ 
[ee] elsewhere /+8Kki / ‘suddenty,: : 
/+kagi/ ‘hana, Hazy 
‘of the face,'* Ita) f 
- [=] all positions /+#S8ares/ ‘beside. ,, AU 
/a5/ “good, * /+j33ma/ >, Ray 


63/ are often a 

Allophones of /3/ and / Ccom 

pat by a slight (“] on-glide after /pm v/ ang by a ed 
slight (“] off-glide before /pmv/, the Presen, 





bsence of [“] being a matter of free y, 
fo) & [97] _cc /+vBgin / ‘'y toe: ton. 
/+k8dy/ ‘etroll' 
_e idee: ‘bull, ° H+piea 
emall boy’ 
[E] elsenpere /+8lu/ “beer,' /+1eq,, 


‘Lax.’ /+13%/ ‘tothe, 
(gen. -8g.),° /+139/ 
‘lark," /*B0/ ‘of aiste,: 
/88/ (3) all positions —/+188k/ ‘teether,' l+2Bb—n) 
‘joy.’ /+vB3ras/ “ atrangy 


5. Phonotactics. — Those aspects of phonotactics which | 


consider to be of primary significance are: the distribution of 
vowele and consonants, the syllable, and the vocable. 

5.1. The Distributions of Vowels and Consonants 

5.11, The problem of geminate clusters. — Central to the 
treatment of vowel and consonant distributions is the decisios 
to phonemicize long, extra-long, and, in certain instances, half- 
long contoids and vocoids as geminate clusters. The relatively 
high number of possible clusters of unlike consonants (79 af 30 
possible medial C,C,-clusters) and unlike vowels (26 of 72) 
provides the strongest support for the geminate solution. 

With regard to the distribution of geminate consonants, it is 
noteworthy that in no instance does the establishment of geminsts 
consonants produce a cluster which is not closely paralleled by! 
Cluster of mixed consonants both in length (in terme of the eamber 
of constituent consonants) and in overall make-up with regard» 
the distribution of obstruents and resonants. The only testese 
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ers not paralleled by germinate obstruent 
initial position (e.g-» /t+ttsunft/) and in 
struents (e.g. /+jodksku/). The former 
rds of foreign origin and the second 


ight examples. 
type 3 ely rare—Mmy entire corpus contains e : ie : 
e is relatively ent which mixed resonant clusters do not shar 
dt clusters is vocable final position. Such 
inate re 


stricted, however, to the type: liquid plus nasal 
re re , 


struent clust 


in vocable- 


of mixed oP 
ee ob 


are 

cluster ® asters of thr 

medial eeiiad primarily to wo 
8 


clusters 4 

or /v/. t for the geminate vowel cluster solution 
guppor 

One os sossible the system of normal and postposed 

ae ae above, which accounts for all types of extra syl- 

stress an On the other hand, this solution results in a certain 

lable length. Only clusters of mixed vowels are found 


f skewness. eprakeds 
oe first syllable, and the vowels /i 64 36/ occur as V2 


only in geminte clusters. 
5.12. Sequences of vowel and consonant. — Vowel-consonant 


sequences occur without apparent restriction within the same 
syllable as well as in consecutive syllables. Only two-thirds of 

all possible VC and V.C (the period indicates syllable boundary) 
combinations are actually attested in my corpus, but this may 

be attributed, in part, to the size of my corpus, especially with 
regard to the less frequent vowel phonemes /t d/, and the skew 
distributions of the phonemes /f &/; and, in part, to more general 
restrictions of syllable and cluster constituency; e.g., /yp/ does 
not occur in the syllable onset. 

With regard to consonant-vowel sequences, however, we 
an ei and the dentals /t s n1/ do not occur before /i/. On 
can a a all post-alveolar consonants occur before /i/ and 
ea bey efore other vowels. Other consonant-vowel pos- 
eee aad freely within the general framework of limita- 

. ; ove 108 vowel-consonant sequences. 
oe of vo ae ibutions. — All single vowels and geminate 
Beyond the He are found in the vocable-initial syllable. 
i33/q St syllable, geminate clusters and the single vowels 

0 not Occur, nor do the 1 g pe 
*arely occur beyond the fi Se latter occur before /+/. /o a/ 
(og, IQno/ ae . rst syllable. /o/ is found in loanwords 
"8ion of the copula los [+k / ‘kilo’) or as the result of the 
evening [+] ee ieia the preceding word without an 

*€€ Variation with /e/ i on/ ‘the kvass ia ... "). /a/ is found 

e Mahan / ‘h e/ in the Second syllable of words of the 
® Bes" (cf. 6.13 below) 
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11 possible clusters of unlike . 


rung ee sein acm cawtare teaver 06 ¢7 
mabe tee first syllable, however, only three monosyllabic - 
Beye wee found; i.e. /eu a/ plus /i/. Figure 4 indicate, 

ae ee of unlike vowels which are found to occur, (Th, 
re cluster /ee/, which the figure also produces, shoulg be 


ignored here.) 





Fig. 4. —Clusters of unlike vowels 


Examples of vowel clusters (listed by V, in the following 
order: /iudo0iiae3/): /tnvit/ ‘now,’ /+kulv/ ‘dry,’ 
/+raamattuit/ ‘some books, ' /+kdis/ ‘rope,’ /+8b}fi/ ‘one said," 
/+poan/ ‘I cut,’ /+koi/ ‘moth," /+koer/ ‘dog,’ /t+oa/ ‘of the bean,’ 
/+kit/ ‘fiber,’ /tndukuma/ ‘to miaow,' /+n4d/ ‘of the face,' /+tay/ 
‘louse,' /+kae/ ‘of the hand,’ /t+tab/ ‘honor,’ /+kad/ ‘of the loss,’ 
/+lai/ ‘wide,’ /+ilusaim/ ‘most beautiful,’ /+aek/ ‘time,’ /+ted/ 
‘of the snail,’ /tlelip/ ‘bread,’ /tihneit/ ‘stingy (part. -pl.),’ 
/+peap/ ‘he must, /+3t/ ‘courtyard,’ /+180/ ‘lark,’ /+v3i/ 
‘butter,’ /+3e/ ‘of sister,’ /+15a/ ‘of the tether.’ 

Beyond the first syllable certain other vowel clusters occur 
in which the two vowels belong to separate phonemic syllables. 
Attested clusters of this type are /ea eu ae ie io/; e.g., /+dkkeani/ 
‘ocean (gen. -sg.),' /tmutseum/ ‘museum,' /+kielaehe/ ‘neck- 
lace,’ /+Apiellus/ ‘he got married,’ /kalion/ ‘the kvass is .... 

A graphic representation of the nine-vowel system of 
Estonian presents certain problems which are not immediately 
apparent. The vowel pairs /i/ - /e/, /ai/- /d/, and /ul- Jol 
form a 3 x 2 pattern which is justifiable on phonetic, distributios 
and morphophonemic grounds. The remaining three vowels (fi 
a 5/), however, are not so easily accounted for if we attempt 
fit them into the bottom row of a 3 x 3 pattern. All three are 
unrounded, and there are not compelling distributional festure? 
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The column /i/ - /e/ 


ular arrangement. 
, any one ae fa/ or /a/ asa third member; rae cor 
ai ceivably con ir ene column /u/ - /o/, /a/ or /d/. 
mish /o/ /al or y attempt to select arbitrarily any par- 
u 


se the 5 plus 4 schematization shown 


o 
d, and prop from a phonetic as well asa 


ue 
consed mol : 
ticular - 5 the most satistactory 


a : 
{gure a1 point of view. 





Fig. 5. — Graphic representation of 
the Estonian vowel phonemes 


5.14, Consonant distributions. — The recognition of /f 5/ as 
es is necessitated by their occurrence in a handful of 
Pea loans; and, consequently, they do not have a wide 

fermiasticel distribution. Once established, however, /f/ 
also comes to occur in native Estonian words in morphophonemic 


alternation with /v/ in those positions for which voiced consonants 
otherwise have voiceless allophones. The result is an additional 


skewness in the distribution of /v/ as well. 
restricted distribution, occurring solely before /k/ or before /+/ 
followed by /k/, in which positions it is in contrast with all other 


/n/ has the most 


nasals, 
All single consonants except /n/ occur post-juncturally; 


medially all except /n 5 f/; and before juncture, all except /j/. 
All geminate clusters occur medially except */nn/. Before a 
terminal contour and after a Single vowel, geminate clusters of 
all obstruents except /h/ are found; after a vowel cluster or 
vowel plus resonant all geminate stops and /ss/ are found. 
‘i pos eruinkar clusters of two consonants are found, usually 
The attested ialeial ea ah ea MTB ea f +p}ikka / ‘girl. ° 
Figure 6. of two consonants are indicated by 
Before ; 
found, With GOnclonnet ° : ah anc three consonants are 
Vite ly je/ never occur as = a fe oe may be ob= 
only in the loan /+motnath/ * Jaty (bh) (8)/ are not C, 
monarch'; /8/ in the loan 
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Fig. 6. —Initial clusters of two consonants 


/+seri/ ‘serge’); nasals occur only before homorgani. ake 
the exception of /mf/ and /nb/ in obvious loans (e.g,, ie wi 
‘triumph’); Cz is post-alveolar only if C, is also POSt-alveg) 
dental consonants other than /r/ do not combine with ace 
consonants; voiced consonants do not follow stops or the foe 
/s f/; /p v/ occur as Cz only after the liquids /] Lr/; /1 ef aS 
found as C, only after /h/; /f/ is attested only after the Bae 
/tsh/ and /m/. Of the remaining possible C\C, sequences Pn 
(38 of 48) is attested. 

With final 3-consonant clusters C, is found to be /k/ or any 
resonant except /j/. Cz, and C, consist of one of the geminate 
clusters permissible in final position (i.e., all geminate obstry- 
ents except /hh/) or of two different obstruents as indicated by 


Figure 7. 





Fig. 7.—Non=geminate C,C, in 
Final 3-consonant clusters 


In medial position clusters of two, three, and four conso- 
nants are attested. Four-consonant clusters only occur imme 
diately following a single vowel in the vocable-initial syllable. 
With medial C,C2 clusters /j v &/ are never C, and /y/ is never 
C,. /hi/ occur as C, only in one loanword apiece, and /p/ 
occurs as C; only before /k/. Forty per cent of the remaining 
possible C,C, clusters are found to occur. 
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f three consonants in medial position fall into four 
Clusters ° as indicated by the formula Yc Cc koh in 
eneral pete eeueat except /8/, Riis /mngpgl} r/, and R, 
which © is any 7; One exception to this is /tkohvritesse/ ‘into 
is /mn} L}r : Clusters of four consonants follow the pattern 


the rucksacks. 
cates all attested binary sequences of conso- 


R,CGRz- 8 jndi 

Figure ences which occur only across syllable boundaries 
nants. ae ba a dot: Thirty-nine per cent of all possible 
a Following non-initial 


ae qari are attested (127 of 324). 
eee however, only 12% (39 of 324) are found. 
Charnes this reduction closely parallels the restriction of 
ae vowel clusters beyond the first syllable; i.e., 36% of ViV2 
sea in vocable-initial syllables, but only 11% in other syl- 


lables (including disyllabic clusters). 
5.2, Syntactotonemics. — The following general observations 


cerning the behavior of the pitch phonemes in relation to the 
Typically the phrase 


It may be 


con 
other sub-laryngeal phonemes may be made. 


begins with relatively higher pitches, followed by successively 
lower pitches, and ends with pitch /1/ just before /./. Rises in 
pitch occur only with vocable-initial syllables, and a rise of more 
than one degree beyond the first vocable of the phrase is always 
accompanied by primary stress. When a fall in pitch occurs, it 
usually accompanies the second vowel of the vocable, i.e., with 
the second vowel of a vowel cluster or the first vowel of the 
second syllables, though it does not always fall in such positions. 
Pitch /3/ rarely occurs with syllables having secondary or no 
phonemic stress. 
ae oo ope eae Estonian syllable (S) contains an 
(N) made Sip RENea et one or two consonants; a nucleus 
d-consonset acdc: ; eines > an vowel cluster or a vowel plus 
The syllable ae te — (D) of one to three consonants. 
cribed by the following formulae: 


(O)N(D) 
(C-,)C-, 
(lca) 
1) -C\(-C,[-C,]) in llab 
/+/ in the Soaee ante to 
(2) -C\-c,) elsewhere 


0 ZON 
M 


ae g SBC MN OE Se 





Fig. 8.— Binary 


L tn tf 
sk sl af 
lr 1k 
n.k nf 
m.k mf 
pr p-k p.§ p-f PJ PI 
kr kk kes k.j kl 
hr hk nt hj BE 
r.r rk rg rf r.j ry rf rs rh 
kw I HWM 
ak 696 (9h 9-j 
rk ote tf tif} $9 
nk ng nt DJ n.| 9 ne 
f.t f 
v.r 
pk 
jeJ 


m< 
m 


requences of cons onants 
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es which are found in the above posi- 
mm 


pers following /+/ are indicated by the 


segmenis tel 
oe syllables immediately 
tions : t: 
following lis 11 consonants except /p/ when not aes 
C-1 a C-z; after C-2, C-1= /tsglirv 
C-2 = /ptt k s/ 
Is 
Vi all atone of vowel clusters above, §5.13 
Va ee with the exception of combina- 


nts; 
a ae /d/ as Vior /Bfv j/ as Cy, all 


Cn 
tions involving 
possible sequences of V;C, are found to occur 


t /y j/ 
ll consonants excep 
a obstruents except /h/; C,; and C, combine to 


oe produce all possible geminate obstruents, all 
combinations of /t/ with /g/ and /pt k s/ with 
/t s/, and the pairs /ft nt rt vs/ 

is found in one vocable in final position; i.e., 


-C, 
/+paavet/ ’pope. 


All syllable types provided for by the above formulations up 
to a length of six segmental phonemes are found to occur. Syl- 
lables of six phonemes, those which end in three consonants, and 
the type VVCC are attested only as monosyllabic vocables. 

All other syllable types also occur as monosyllabic vocables. 

Examples: 6 phonemes: /t+paavst/ ‘pope,’ /+tsuhft/ ‘trade- 
guild,’ /+triikk/ ‘ironing’; 5 phonemes: /+tekst/ ‘text, ' /+plekk/ 
‘smudge,’ /+paatt/ ‘boat,’ /+plaan/ ‘plan,’ /+tsunftit/ ‘trade- 
guilds,’ /+paavsti/ ‘of the pope,’ /+triikki/ ‘some ironing’; 4 
Phonemes: /+tatst/ ‘doctor,’ /+3dst/ ‘from the night, ” [+kutk/ 
‘crane,’ /+kaan/ ‘leech,’ /+trei/‘ l a ’ 
/+plsn/ sama ben: nee ee a atiel (imperative), 
large one,’ /+kDdagit/ * ine Ollowing,’ /+suurte/ ‘into the 
faites, agit/ ‘(drinking) glasses,’ /+prijjit/ ‘(eye) 
eaten) err hieee ‘act, ’ /+aek/ ‘time, ' /+nat/ ‘they,’ 
/#iutte/ ‘of the new ons py Rede ' /+ohtlikk/ ‘dangerous,’ 
/+833ma / ‘to eat’; 2 a Regi / Chains, ' /+krikin / “squeak, ' 

phonemes: /+ti/ ‘he,’ /+83/ ‘night, ° /+tema / 


‘he,’ /+e&sel/ ‘ r) 
@ss; ] s 
#ma/ ae Phoneme: /+atvanss / ‘advance (payment), ’ 


by C... 
Y C-23 after C-2, C.) = Imnllr j/ 
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C-, /ptt k/ 
Vv; /iedaou/ when not followed by V,; before 


Vz, Viis /eau/ 


V2 /i/ 
Ce all consonants except /h jf 8/ 


-C, /ptkss/ | 
-C2 /t/ after /t/ as -C, and a nucleus of V, plug 


/nlr/. 

All syllable types provided for by the above formulation u 
to a length of five segmental phonemes are attested, with the P 
exception of the type CCVV. Syllables not in vocable final 
position are restricted to four or less phonemes. Examples. 

5 phonemes: /tkillaltt/ ‘enough, ' /+amettnikk/ ‘clerk, ' I+altena; 
‘some windows’; 4 phonemes: /tparast/ ‘after,’ /+kisittles/ ‘h l 
inquired,’ /+akatsja/ ‘acacia,’ /+haikeisse/ ‘into the sick one: 
/t+tamettnikkut/ ‘clerks’; 3 phonemes: /+kuninkas / ‘king,’ " 
/t+thaikeile/ ‘to the sick ...-8,' /+elektri/ ‘of the electricity,» 
/+meksikklane/ ‘Mexican’; 2 phonemes: /+tema/ the,’ /+Qakema 
‘to read.’ 

5.4, The vocable consists of /+/ followed by a sequence of 
one to five syllables, extending up to a subsequent /+/ or terminal 
contour. The first syllable of a vocable may optionally contain a 
stress phoneme (St). Thus, vocable = +S,(St)(S2_5). 

When sequences of suffixes following a stem produce a “wory 
of more than five syllables, the resultant “word” is composed of 


two or more vocables. 


Notes 


1. Contoid phones which extend across phonetic syllable 
boundaries are segmented as two phones. In phonetic transcrip- 
tions syllable boundaries, where relevant, are indicated bya 


period. 
2. Ilse Lehiste, “Segmental and Syllabic Quantity in 
Estonian,” Uralic and Altaic Series, I (Bloomington, 1960), p. 4 


3. Albert Saareste, “N.n. hilisdiftongitest, " EK vi (1929) 


p. 5. 


4. This presentation is based upon the discussion 
phenomena by W. F. Twaddell in his “Stetson's Model an 


of such 
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nguage, XXIX (1953), pp. 415-53. 


w La 
mental Phonemes:  a)however. The linear model set 
have bee on of American English transition 


ra-9¢8 es 
several geil for the dese ow as accurate a picture as might 
a §37.460) © of Estonian. Without adopting a rather 
phen” jred in the mbols, it is difficult to give a clear linear 
des some set of gs ertinent information as duration (common 
of suc Taryngeal activity) and different degrees 
tae ryngeal and supra-laryngeal activity. I 
uence tation of the data is more 


to bo ing of ; 
rlapping ©" nal represen 
0 oe Ou thee change is necessitated by the fact 


tiating and closing activity can 


feel . here. os 

opriate llable-ini 
ae the gub-laryngeal 2. be a direct, simple function of the 

be cer by Stetson) and reference to such 


Mercostal muscles (oe te. therefore. best avoided in a rough 
speci ip an thie 

Lehiste, Pp- 51-52. 

a critical survey of the scholarly literature on the 
ty in Estonian see Appendix I below. 


5. 


6. For 
problem of quanti 
A fourth, terminal rising, contour has been noted by 


L ee “in one special type of question requesting confirmation” 
(Lehiste, p. 81). The same phenomenon is indicated by Felix J. 
”" (Bloomington, Indiana 1961), 


Ojinas in his “Spoken Estonian 
p. 1.14 (Mimeographed). Repeated attempts to elicit this type of 


contour from my own informants did not prove successful. 


8. Voiced lenis is used here to indicate that the phones in 
question are voiced over the greatest part of their length, devoic- 
ing, if any, occurring only for an extremely short time. 


9. [h] and [h] are used ascover symbols. When followed by 
a consonant, /+/ or terminal contour they have the same oral 
resonance quality as the preceding vowel; otherwise they have the 


same oral quality as the following vowel. 


me The environments indicated in the description of allophones 
ess dial nae Those environments which indicate more of the 
eet c ayes take precedence over those which indicate 
lag *8., VV_# takes precedence over V_#, R_R and -R_# over 


~ The follow: eed 
environments: Symbols are used in indicating allophones and 


C  conson 
ant 
V vowel (VV = C post-alveolar consonant 
A reopen re o vowel cluster) N nasal 
nsition or a v' = any vowel other than /i ti/ 


termina] Cc 
ont 
oe : postposed stress 
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-R (-V) R (V) not in 

Cc stop or fricative Vocah 

R consonant other than stop initial syllable le. 
or fricative & free variation 


. Cf. F. J. Wiedmann, Grammatik der ehstnischen 5 
(St. Bice cues 1875), p- 121; Lauri Kettunen, Lautgeschichiiig 
Untersuchung uber den kodaferschen Dialekt (MSFOu XXXIn; 19 A] 
p. 8-10; and G. Laugaste, “Konsonantide palatalisatsioon Senne 
tecles: " Tartu Riikliku Ulikooli toimetised, No. 43 (Tallin, 1956 
pp. 74-88. Laugaste’s article contains an excellent survey of th 
various methods of marking palatalization in Estonian by earlig, 
scholars. 


12. Lehiste, p. 37. 


13. Laugaste, p. 74. 


14. It should be remembered that minor syllable boundarj 
are not taken into consideration in the treatment of vowel ic es 
phones presented here. Cf. 3.11.2 above. 

15. These figures do not apply to standard Estonian ag 
spoken in the Tallinn area (as described by Lehiste, pp. 25, 35) 
for which only 22 clusters occur, clusters with /o/ as V2 not 
occuring. Also, for that dialect area /o a/ apparently do not 
occur beyond the first syllable under any circumstances. 


16. The following systematizations of the Estonian vowels 
may be considered. Table A is based upon the relative degree of 
clusterability. Each vowel of column I participates in more 
clusters than any vowel in column IJ, each vowel of column I in 
more clusters than any vowel in column III. Table B is deter- 
mined by the freedom of occurrence within the vocable. The 
D 


A B C D 
1 HH Iv Iz I zt I pa 
fou GP it ule aio ule i u alas 
e oo - e of 6d e o16 o Oo! 2 
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vowels of group I occur beyond the first syllable, whereas those 
of Idonot. Table C relies upon freedom of occurrence within 
mixed-vowel clusters. Group I is found as both V1 and Va; group 
las Vionly. Table D is based upon morphophonemic criteria: 
the vowels of each column in group I being in regular mor pho- 
phonemic alternation. 


CHAPTER no. MORPHOPHONEMIcg 


6. The description of the Processes 
of suf 
petonian necessitates a rather lengthy ana Ge fixation in 


t 
ae of morphophonemic transformations. wie Complex sye- 


single stem composed Most base Z 
Mt casts for the dese eats ee emental phe ce 
een each base morpheme assumes. | cGusides shapes 
: t solution to this problem to be the establishment o¢ ices 
cien Sf morpho- 
emic stem forms which are altered in accordance with Pho 
non in processes and rules for combination. Suffixes, in 
certa onsist of elements which call forth these process — 
pee morphophonemes, combinations of the two, or Reece 
nee of the ayerem of morphophonemically established stems 
and suffixes, “zero” suffixes have a definite selector function 
dare in contrast with the morphophonemic processes which 
ne the stem. In certain instances, “zero” suffixes also 
eee for changes in the stem to which they are affixed; ©.g., 
pollWE- 9 > polve (see the rules for syncope below). 

The transcriptions used below in the description of both the 
morphophonemic and morphemic systems are. for the most part, 
morphophonemic. I establish three major types of morphopho- 
nemes. The first type indicates processes which may act upon 
the stem and alter its shape; e.g.. -X (apocope). -L (gradation), 
and -G (gemination). The second type consists of capital-letter 
morphophonemes and (+) which are transformed into lower-case 
morphophonemes or are lost. depending upon their morphopho- 
nemic environment; e.g.. T becomes one of /t s snr 1/ or is 
lost depending upon its environment. The third type consists of 
lower-case morphophonemes (including +), which have as their 


ce the phonemes indicated by the correspondingly same sym- 
ace ‘ ddition to the major types stands the morphophoneme ° 
8 


tress which indicates the morphophonemic position of 


“ablihea of the lower-case morphophonemes which are 
after (a) all processes have been applied. (b) all 
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capital-letter morphophonemes have been transformed or lost 
and (c) the rules for morphophonemic combinations have been 
applied, shall be called terminal morphophonemic Sequences. 


Terminal morphophonemic sequences, which are equal to pho- 
may be transformed directly into phone géc 


nemic sequences, 
quences. 
The following definitions and symbols are pertinent to the 


description of the morphophonemic system: 
Word is used to designate a minimal free form. 


Morphophonemic vocable indicates a sequence of morpho- 
phonemes bounded by a preceding morphophonemic juncture and 
a following juncture or terminal contour. (All non-hyphenate d 


forms may be assumed to be morphophonemic vocables.) 


n « Ww @¢8 
Terms such as “vowel, consonant, juncture,” “stress,” 


“syllabic nucleus,” “obstruent,” “stop,” “resonant,” “nasaj,» 
“dental,” etc., which were used in the phonemic description 
above shall be used here with reference to the corresponding 
capital and lower-case morphophonemes. In this respect, Capita}. 
letter morphophonemes are defined as belonging to the Same sound 
classes as the corresponding lower-case symbols; e.g., JN/, 
which becomes one of /n 8 9/ is classified as a resonant, nasal, 
and/or dental— but not as an obstruent, fricative, or post- 


alveolar—morphophoneme. 
The following general symbols are used: 


Vv vowel 

C consonant 

C obstruent 

cf cluster-final consonant 


R resonant 
N nasal (only in general formulae) 


6.1. The following morphophonemic features are significant 
morphologically; i.e., in the inflection and derivation of stems. 

Morphophonemic stems are simple or complex. A complex 
stem contains one or more medial junctures of internal open 
transition, which divide it into two or more morphophonemic 
vocables. All other stems, including those with the morpho- 
phoneme /(+)/, are simple. 

Complex stems are classified as vocable compounds or word 
Compounds. A vocable compound consists of two vocables, of 
which neither is found to occur independently of the other, and 


only one of which contains a morphophonemic Be 
ress; e.g. 


8 . 7 
autkuat August,’ téletfoni- ‘telephone,’ et+rog 
qulttuurine- ‘cultural,’ platt+vormlI- ‘platiaci. + ppaH- ‘Europe,’ 
‘to inform, . mugittseéri- *to make music : » infor+tmeégrj_ 


Aw 

consists of two or more vocables, each of which ie cio Pound 
early 
s 


nable to an independent base morph : 
pee payment, x peretkoATA- ‘family, Kalas skal makeu- 
yéetalune- ‘underwater,’ ratt+teé- ‘railroad. ‘ - ‘visit,’ 
The addition of suffixes to complex stems and the ese 

onemic changes which result from suffixation affect only te 
m-final vocable. Consequently, in establishing stem classes 
pelow the stem-final vocable alone is used as the basis for ie 

ment} e-g-» the complex verb stem musit+tseéri- 
ee appropriate subclass of two-syllable verbs. 
to In those instances which call for the application of more than 
he morphophonemic rules given below, the rules are to 


ph 
ste 


is assigned 


one ee (a) in the order in which they occur in the suffix in 

be ai n (reading from left or right), or, in all other instances, 
quest he order in which they are presented below. 

oe 11. Morphophonemic Processes 


(1) Apocope. — Apocope is indicated by postposed -X. JxX/ 
uses aD immediately preceding stem-final capital-letter morpho- 
ane to be lost, with the exception of stems of the shape 
P 


c)VCV-. /X/ may be applied only once. Examples: 


atKA-X > aek ‘time’ 

utnA-X > liin > Lif ‘city’ 

a§WE-X > daW > o& ‘courtyard’ 

katJA-X > karJ > kari ‘cattle’ 

rohITU-X > rohIT > rohi ‘grass’ 

dluH-X > Slu ‘beer’ 

kaHTE > kaks ‘two’ 

kaiteHl-X > kantsil > kanttsel ‘pulpit’ 

réstoranI-X > réstoran ‘restaurant’ 

oht|ikkU-X > oht]ikk ‘dangerous’ 

ahTA-Xta- > aftta- ‘give (impersonal)’ 

teaTA-Xta- > teatta- ‘know’ 

RTE-Xe- > liks-s- > 1aks- ‘went’ 

anTA-Xei- a ant-si > atai- ‘gave’ 

sopPrA-LX > séprA-X > sdpr > 8d ‘fri , 
Oper. ‘friend 


Kirja(+nikkU-LX > ibe; 
XS any kirjanikkU-X > kirjanikk ‘writer 


tema-X > tema ‘he’ 

ma-X > ma ‘I’ 

ma&-X > maA& ‘earth’ 

himmas-X > hAmmas ‘tooth’ 

aja-Xgi- > ajasi- ‘drove’ 

(2) Gemination. —See the illative-singular allomorph -G 
below. 
(3) Syncope. — Forms which contain two capital-~vowe] m 
phonemes lose the first of these unless the second capita] ca 


is lost by means of apocope, e.g., 
KIAtELA- > kintlA > kintla ‘of a firm ...’ 
tahtIsA- > taftsA > tihtsa ‘of an important’ 
a§jkkUrU-@ > agkkrU > afkkru ‘of the anchor’ 
elektErI-@ > elektriI > elektri ‘of electricity’ 
lGhikkEsE-@ > lihikksE > lihikkse > lihikse ‘of a Short .. : 
kudilUsAH-t > kuflsAtt > kuflsatt ‘famous (part. ~8g.) 7 
lihikkEsE-t > luhikksEt > luhikset ‘short ...-3s' 
naapErIH- te > naApritte > nadpritte ‘of the neighbors’ 
ifkELI-it > ifkleit ‘some angels’ 
k35mEnE-it > kSomneit ‘some caraway seeds’ 
suurE-tE > sudrEtE > suirtE > sutrte ‘into a large ... 
lafilA-kEm > ladlAkEm > la&lkEm > lablkem ‘let's sing’ 
maksA-kU > maksAkU > makskU > maksku ‘may he pay.’ 
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(Compare the following nominative-singular formations in which 
the second capital vowel is lost: KiAtELA-X > kiAtEl > kiftel, 


tihtIsA-X > tahtls > tahtis, afkkUrU-X > afkkUr > afkkur, 


k3dmEnE-X > k5omEn > koomen.) 
Syncope of the first capital vowel morphophoneme causes 


three-syllable forms with plain stress to shift their stress to the 
postposed position; e.g., 

polIWE -@ > polve ‘part of a state of life’ 

pollWE-L > polWe-L > polve ‘of the state of life’ 


rohITU-L > rohTu-L > rohu ‘of the grass’ 
veri-tE > verItE > vette ‘into the blood.’ 


(4) Palatalization. —Palatalization of the dental nee 
/t sn1/ to the corresponding post-alveolar consonants Jeeah 
takes place when such dentals come to occur before! 
(a) the vowel Vi/ (as a result of I, 1 > i or vowel plus -I> 4) 





(b) > @ (ca 

fc) of : used by 
J r other Poat 

This palatalization 

(1) single dental] co 


-X or q 
u 
-alveola, Ee Vowel ®yncope) 45 
° e 
of dentals is Panes: “8 a reaul 
nSo0nants; e.g und with: t of Buffixation 


moni-X > m6ni ‘some’ 

tule-I- > tuli- ‘came’ 

ladilA-Is- > ladlia. Hawes 

kanall- ? > kanali ‘of the Canal’ 

el eer kugimugi “some questi 
ons’ 


mahttELI- o> madttEli > matttli ‘of th, 
.s sg.) Te Oa 


hodli-X > hodl “care (nom 
jalKE-L > jalje ‘of the track 
teATA-Xja > teAtja ‘one who kn ’ 
: n ows 
leiTA-Xsi- > leitsi- ‘found’ 
2) clusters of two consonants aft 
(2) era short vowel; e.g., 


otsA-I > ofsi *some ends’ 

paiTA-I >'pahtd ‘one put’ 

yottA-Is- > vottis- ‘took’ 

k6nelTa-I > konelti ‘one talked’ 

pAakitta-I > raakitti ‘one spoke’ 

lehTE-I > lehti “some leaves’ 

ka SKI-I > ka dk ‘some birch trees’ 

kaSKI-X > ka8k ‘a birch’ 

talvi-X > talv ‘winter’ 

matkibtirI- > matki8tri ‘of the master (holder of M.A. 
degree)’ 

tahTA-Xja > tahtja ‘one who wants’ 

aiTA-Xei- > aftsi- ‘gave.' 


(3) other clusters in which dentals are not separated from the 
above conditiona of palatalization (a, b, and c) by an inter- 
vening non-dental consonant; e.g., 


afatl. > afsti ‘doctor (part. -sg.)’ 

teudftl~ > tauiifti ‘part of the trade guild’ 
sulsKA-I> suiski ‘some skis’ 

pedtta-1 > pedtti ‘one held’ 

attta-I> aitti ‘one gave’ 

kadtenI.@ > kadtelli > kadtsli ‘of the pulpit’ 
NedtTa-Xai- > kedttei >kedtsi- ‘cooked’ 


With stems containing two capital-vowel morphophoneme 
(l.e., syncopating stems) palatalization as a result of stem.~f : 
I> iis restricted to consonant(s) immediately before Loe inal 
mankttELI- p> manttEli > mahttli. If the stem-media] eas 
vowel is itself capable of causing palatalization, then it wil} 
do so; e.g., kaitsHI-9 > kaftsHi > kantsli (1 > 1 by virtue of one 
and [1] above and nts > nts by virture of [b] and [3}). fa] 

(5) Gradation. —Gradation is indicated by Postposed -], 
which causes the following morphophonemic changes: 

(a) upon the following capital-letter obstruents of the syllaby 

€ 


to which it is added: 
after a syllabic nucleus of VV or J/l r/ in the syllabi 
C 


P>v 
nucleus; e.g.; tiiPA-L > tliva ‘of the wing,’ kufp a 
kirva ‘of the terrible ...,° halPA-I,> holes Of a og 

ad |: 
m after /m/ in the syllabic nucleus; e.g., kumPA.], 5 


kimma ‘of which of two’ 


D elsewhere; €.Qes iat a > toA ‘of the room," pUpPU- Ly 
piipu ‘of ee ea karpPI-L > kArpi ‘of the shell,’ 
kilpPI-L > klipi ‘of the shield,’ kithpPU-L > kdmpu ‘of 
a bunch,’ sopPrA-L > sopra ‘of the friend’ 


following /r/ in the syllabic nucleus; e.g., kofTA-L> 
kérra ‘of a time,’ mufTA-L- > mirra- ‘breaks’ 


1 following /1/ in the syllabic nucleus; €.g., kul TA-L> 
killa ‘of gold' 


following /n/ in the syllabic nucleus; e.g., HATU-L> 
nnu ‘of the bird,’ kaATA-L- > kAnna- ‘carries’ 


@ elsewhere; e.g., maTu-L > maé ‘of the snake,’ veTa-L- 
> vea- ‘pulls,’ ndiTA-L > noija ‘of the witch,’ teaTA-l- 
> teA- ‘knows,’ huuTA-L > hudja- ‘shouts,’ laiTA-L> 
lAuva ‘of the table,’ lafitTA-L > lAuta ‘of the stable,’ 
saatTA-L- > sdata- ‘sends,’ kohTA-L > koha ‘of the 
place, ' tahTA-L- > taha- ‘wants,’ keé1TU-L > kéelu 
‘of the ban,’ suinTA-L > stuna ‘of the direction, 4 
atTrA-L > Atra ‘of the plow, ’ kaartTI-L > kaarf ° 


the card,’ GHTE-L > ithe ‘of one,’ lAaHTE-L- ne 


*“goes’ 


T> 3 eaTiu-1> saju ‘ot 
war,’ saTJa- L- 
garden’ 


Precipitation, ° sdTJa. 


- L> gdia + 
> sSaja- ‘rains,’ aéTJA- Soja ‘of 


L> Bija ‘of the 


T>1 following /1/ in the 


8yllabic nucl : 3 
m6lli ‘of the trough’ wr omeh Seles molTI- 


L> 


“3 


following /n/ in the syllabic nucl 


~ ry €us; e, 5 ~ 8 ce 
konni ‘of a walk,’ sin Ti- on 8.» konTI-L > 


> sunni- ‘is born’ 

@ elsewhere; e.g., pa&tTI-L> Paati ‘of the boat, 
prudsTI-L > prouti ‘of the bride, ’ tohTi-L- > tohi- 
‘ventures,’ piltTI-L > pliti ‘of the picture,’ hudt TILL 
> hinti ‘of the wolf’ _— 


K>j after J/r11/ with Ja ii e/ in the first syllable; e.g., 
harKA-L > harja ‘of the bull,’ selKA-L > sélja ‘of the 
back,’ kilKE-L > kilje ‘of the side,’ ja1KI-1. > jAlje 
‘of a track’ 


® elsewhere; e.g., joKi-L > j5é ‘of the river,’ luKe-L- 
loé- ‘reads,’ a@KA-L > aja ‘of time,’ loSKA-L > lof 
‘ofthe tether, ) riikKI-L > riiki ‘of the kingdom, 
raakKi-L- > raaki- ‘speaks,’ afKA-L > ara ‘of a 
cowardly ...,’ jalKA-L > jala ‘of the foot, ' lohKu- L- 
> ldhu- ‘breaks,’ suisKA-L > suuaa ‘of a ski,’ usKu-L- 
> usu- ‘believes,’ mifkKI-L > murki ‘of poison,’ 
helkKI-L > hélki ‘of a bright light,’ hulkKA-L > hilka 
‘of a bunch,’ ki§kKA-L > inka ‘of the mountain’ 


F>@ Examples: laffFI-L > lArfi ‘of a mug (face),' vurfFI-L 
> virfi ‘of a state of dress’ 


S> Examples: vafsSA-Lt > varsat ‘foals,’ karsSA-L > 
karsa ‘of the snout' 
8 oo 
ae Examples: poisSI- L > poigi ’of the boy,’ pulgSi-L > 
pilsi ‘of the pulse’ 
S> ~ 
v Example: pungSI-L > punsi ‘of the punch.’ 


(b 
r ) Upon the morphophonemic juncture /(+)/ and the occur- 
ence of stress: 


(i 
| aes the loss of a consonant reduces a two- syllable 
“m fo one syllable containing a vowel cluster, that 


vowel cluster takes postposed stress; ©.g., giTu-] 
> seétta- ‘tie,’ maTu-L > ma& ‘of the snake.’ : 


(ii) one-syllable stems and all other two-syllable stems 
with postposed stress shift their stress to the plain 
position; e.g., kabtl- Lt > equ ‘boxes,’ té&sE- 1. S 
touse- ‘gets up,' nai-Lku > n&iku ‘may he marry,’ 
misA-Lku > minku *may he go.’ 

(iii) stems of four or more syllables containing the stem. 
medial morphophonemic juncture /(+)/ before the 
penultimate syllable lose both the juncture and the 
stress; e.g.,; kirja(+)nikkU-L > kirjanikku ‘of the 
writer.’ 

With three-syllable stems containing two capital-vowels, the 
changes necessitated by -L are applied only following the Bynco- 
pation of such stems to two syllables, and the resultant two- 
syllable forms are treated as two-syllable stems; e.,,, pollwE. 
> polIWe-L > polWe-L > polve ‘of the state of life,’ rohITY-1, 5 
rohTu-L > rohu ‘of the grass.’ 

6.12. Segmental Morphophonemes 

6.121. Morphophonemic consonant changes 

(1) The capital consonant morphophonemes have the follow. 
ing segmental values not covered under the above morphophonemic 


precesses. 
P>p Examples: tiiPa-x > tilp ‘wing,’ halPa-@> halpa 
‘some bad...’ 
T> ® in or beyond the second syllable and before a junc- 


ture or terminal contour}; e.g., rohITU-X > rohIT > 
rohi ‘grass,’ heleTA-X > heleT > hele ‘bright’ 


6 before the loss of stem-final E when preceded by 
JH r/ or a vowel cluster; e.g., ut TE-X > wis ‘new,’ 
kS#TE-X > k6fs ‘stubble,’ kaHTE-X > kake ‘two,’ 
ISHTE-Xs- > 13ks-s- > 1ake- ‘went’ 


before JI E/ plus -I > i or EX > 4; e.g., viTE-I> 

udsi “some new ...-s,' kaTi-I > kasi ‘some hands, ' 

KE TI-X > kisi hand’ 

t elsewhere; e.g., ko#TA-X > koft ‘time,’ kulTA-?” 
ta ‘some gold,’ teA TA-Xma > teAdtma ‘to een 

ulTE-@ > ufite ‘into a new ...»” loi TU-X > rs = 

lehTE-X > let ‘leaf,’ tuiTE-Xta- > tuitta- ‘fe? 


-@ 


TJ>+¢ 


M>m 


W>v 
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“fairy-tale, saTJa-s- > 
> abt ‘garden’ 


Examples: k6ATI-xX > kot “a walk.' 
padtti ‘part of a boat,’ suATi- 5. 


Examples: saTJy_x > satu 
satae- ‘rained, ' abTia_x 


padtTi- > 

> sintia- “was born’ 
Examples: jSKi-X > jJOki ‘river,: abKA-@> 3 
‘some time,’ u’Ku-ke > ubkuke ‘believe|° nore 


Example: laffFI-xX > late “mug (face)’ 

Example: vaikkeS-t > valkkest “small (part, -sg.)° 
Example: poigSI-x > poiss ‘boy’ 

Example: puisSI- > punssi ‘some punch! 


before /t T/ beyond the first Syllable; e.g., pereH-t 

> perett ‘part of the family,’ raamattuH-t > raamattutt 
‘part of the book,’ vanemaH-te > vanematte ‘of the 
parents, ’ hAavaH-Ta- > hdavatTa- *wound’ 


before /k/ or before T> 5s; e.g., péljaH-ku = paljakku 
‘may he fear,’ kdulaH-ke > kiulakke ‘listen! »’ GHTE-x 
> iiks ‘one,’ lagHTE-Xsi > 1aKs-ei > lakgi- went’ 
elsewhere} e.g., sHTE-L > the ‘of one,’ kaFITE- > 
kahte ‘part of two,’ IAHTE-Lkgi- > lahekei- ‘would go’ 
before loss of stem-final E; e.g., 1a4ANE-X S eke ‘wast’ 
before loss of stem-final I and before /i E/ plus -I> i; 
e.g.» KGWNE-X > kiig ‘fingernail,’ kadNI-I> kaAgi 
‘some lids’ 


elsewhere} e.g.» 1aANE-L > lane ‘of the west," 
kaSNi-L > kAane ‘of the lid,’ ladN-tt > ldantt ‘part 
of the west’ 

Examples: sitaMe- > sitame ‘of the heart,’ 
sitaMeH-te > sitamette ‘of the hearts,’ stitaM-tt > 
sutam-tt > sutantt ‘part of the heart’ 


before a vowel; e.g., kes WA-O > kefva ‘some barley,’ 
o4WE-L > Suve ‘of the courtyard,’ pollIWE- > pdlve 
‘part of the state of life’ 


after an obstruent and before a juncture or terminal 
contour; e.g., keds WA-X > kesW > keff ‘barley’ 
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® elsewhere before a juncture or terminal contour: 
e.g.) S4WE-X > SW > df ‘courtyard,’ pollwE-x 5 
poliw > poli ‘state of life’ 
(a) before a vowel; e.g., abJA-L > agja ‘of the ie 
asJA-D > abja *some business,’ lotTJA-@ lottja air, ’ 
of the barge,’ B00JA- > sodja “some warm 7 - Part 
with postposed stress before J plus vowel; oo (b) 
laJJA- > lajja ‘some wide ...,’ nuJJA-E > nujje 
‘some clubs (trencheons)’ 
elsewhere; e.g., aS JA-X > abJ > asi ‘affair,? lols 
> 164JA-X > 15tJ > lofi ‘barge,’ laJJA-X > lady >} plx 
lai ‘wide,’ laSJA-L > 18JJa > lkija ‘ofa wide. 


(2) Consonant clusters which arise as a result of 8uffixat; 
ion 


undergo the following changes: 
(a) R'R!# > R#. Geminate resonant clusters and Vhh/ (as a 


result of apocope) before a terminal contour are reduced to 
a single consonant; e.g., jinnA-X > jinn. > lin. ‘cit if 

: y lilr-x 
> ill. > il. flower," tarhmE-X > tarhm. > tarh. ‘oak,’ 
nafrlI-X. > naf, ‘fool,’ hallI-x. >> hal. ‘gray.’ Note also the 
rules for liaison in §6.23 below. 
(b) CR#> CeR#. Clusters of stop plus resonant before junc- 
ture (as a result of apocope) insert the vowel Je/ between the 
two consonants; e.g., sopPrA-LX > sOpr > soper ‘friend,' 
atTrA-LX > Atr > ater ‘plow.’ 
(c) C'¢'C? and ¢'¢?G? > c'¢?. Clusters consisting of a 
geminate obstruent and an unlike obstruent become clusters 
of two unlike obstruents by reducing the geminate to a single 
consonant; e.g., laHTE-Xs- > lake-s- > laks- ‘went,’ 
lihikkEsE-@ > lihikkse > lihikse ‘of a short ...,’ tappA-Xsi- 
> tafpei > tafei- ‘killed,’ laBKE-Xke > labkke > labke ‘let! 
ehk-ki > ehki ‘perhaps, ' vottA-Xku > vottku > votku ‘may he 
take. ' 
(d) core’ > cc. Clusters of three like obstruents are 
reduced to geminate clusters; e.g., tuhatt-t > tuhatt one 
thousand (part. -sg.).’ 

: loss 
(e) s-s>s8. The postposing of /g/ to /s/ results ecm i- 
, 6 - 5 t , geisA- XS 

of /s/; e.g., IZHTE-Xgi- > 1iks-gi > 1akgi- ‘went ie 
> seis-si- > seigi- ‘stood,’ tousE-Xsi- > tous-gi? [0% 


‘arose.’ 
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(f) N'-c?>N c? Nasals 
* are hom 
to following stops; S25 es A i vigeamnaien| assimilated 


nénte ‘of them,’ sitaM- ete: eel * nbm-te > 
pan- Lke > panke ‘put! .’ e heart, ’ 


(3) *CN>~N. In morphophonemic second- 
stop plus nasal immediately following a 8yllabl 
stress, the stop is lost in the event that the st 
result of the syntactical position of the stem 
yottnut > vdtnut ‘taken, * mittme > mitme ae 
‘of the window, * tappma > tapma ‘to kill.’ 

6.12.2. The morphophonemic vowel changes not covered by 
the above processes of apocope and Syncope are the following: 
(1) Postposition oF gi produces the following clusters; 

(a) V Vi-i> Vii. Geminate vowel clusters plus -i are 
reduced to a single vowel (of the same quality) plus Ji/, 
and the postposed stress is retained; e.g,, gmai-i- > mai- 
‘countries, ’ pui-it > put “some trees,’ haa-it> hait 
‘some good ...-s,’ nee-it > neit ‘some of those." 

(b) I-i> ed; e.g., ifkElI-it > ifkleit ‘some angels,’ 
ihnurl-it > ihnureit ‘some misers.' 

(c) V-i> Vi. All other single vowels plus -i add /i/ to 
form a vowel cluster; e.g., minija-it > minijait ‘some 
daughters-in-law, ' tanavA-it > tanavait “some streets,’ 
riamattU-it > rAamattuit ‘some books,’ vAstuse-it > 
vistuseit ‘some answers. ' 

(2) Postposition of JIU E/ causes the stem-final von to be 
replaced by viu e/ respectively; e.g., Saa-I- > sai- 
‘became,’ sOO-I- > sdi- ‘ate,’ teKe-1> teki- ‘did,’ 
jobTa-I > jodti ‘one drank,’ aftta-I > atti ‘one gave,’ 
vottA-Is- > vottis- ‘took, ' kaltsE-Is- > kaitsis- eee 
fended,’ oma-I> omi ‘some of one's own ...-8s,' kinkA-I 
> kiki ‘some shoes,' jarvE-J] > jatvi ‘some lakes, ' 
kasKi-I > kaSki ‘some birch trees,’ ka&Ni-I > kasi 
‘some lids,’ tervisE-I > tervigi “some greetings,’ 
luhikkEsE-I >> luhiksi ‘some short ...-3s’; vapa-U > vapu 
‘some free ..,-s8,’ kala~U > kalu ‘some fish,’ laJJA-U > 
lajju ‘some wide ...-s,’ jalKA-LU- > jalu- ‘feet,’ 
mafJA-LU- > mA&rju- “berries’; kivi-E > kive ‘some 
Stones,’ uésl-E > usse ‘some worms,’ riiTU-E > rilte 
‘Some quarrels,’ tupa-E > tupe ‘some rooms,’ nuJJA-E > 
nujje ‘some clubs, ’ tappA-ELtta- > tappetta- ‘kill,’ 
"Ta~ELtta~ > voétta- ‘take.’ 


tt > suttantt ‘p 


Syllable onsets of 
© with postposed 
ress is lost (asa 
in question); e.g., 
me,’ akkna > alma 





SUT OW ON ha . 
CERNE OD a EUR ptt FEES Te new On ty 
Va ae (Cea Ss AE. . 7 ones ete Ne Pa a 


= 
(3) For the vowel morphophoneme J/V / see the illative- ®ingula, 


allomorph -hV below. 
The following contractions and alternations of stem vowel 
8 


result from the loss of single medial stops (due to Zrada 
tion) and the loss of final vowels with stems in VvVj- Vw 
“> 


and VJJ-: 
(a) V’-v*? > V*VY. In vowel clusters formed from two 


single vowels, original stem /u ti i/ are lowered to Jos 
reapectively. Other vowels do not undergo any chap : e/ 
Examples: iTu-L > if > e& ‘of the sprout,’ mara = : 

maé ‘of the worm,’ riTa-L> rid > re& ‘of the row.’ maf > 

uA > oA ‘of the bean,’ luKu-L > lu& > lod ‘of the stor ee : 
STe-L> 68 ‘of sister,’ laKi-L > laé ‘of the law,’ a 

veé ‘of the water.’ -L> 

(b) v'v*v* > v'v?. Examples: teATA-L- > teha. > tel 
‘knows,’ siiKU-L > sifu > sit ‘of the snake,’ shia. . 

tofu > tod ‘of the race,’ laFya-x > laii > lai “wide o > 

(c) viviy? > vi-v? > v¥vY. In resultant clusters of tw 
vowels other than /i ti u/ followed by an unlike vowel a ake 
two like vowels is lost. The remaining two vowels aie Of the 
under the same terms as for clusters formed from two pene 
single vowels (cf. [a] above). Examples: hoéKU-L> ho§u > 
ho£u > hod ‘of a burst,’ loSKA-L > loda > lofa > 104 ‘of is 
tether,’ pooTi-L > pode > poé ‘of the shop,’ ra&KU-L> ; 
radu > ra£u> raé ‘of a small branch,’ saAKE-L > sake > 
saé ‘of the saw.’ 

(d) In any resultant cluster of three vowels not covered by 
(b) and (c) above, in which the middle vowel is one of /uiiie/, 


the following changes occur: 
VeV > VjV 
VuV > VuvV 
ViV > VijV 
Viv > VujVv 


L > aea > aja ‘of time,’ podKA-L > pola 
’ kud TE-L> 


(4) 


Examples? aéKA- 
‘of the boy; latTA-L > lduva ‘of the table, aera 
kiuve ‘of six,’ js&TA-L- > jouva- ‘arrives’; seek Es 
ndija ‘of the witch,’ rifTU-Lt > riijut ‘quarrel; Uy 
héija- ‘takes care’; pauTA-L- > huija- shouts, P 


puuja- ‘attempts to catch. ' . . ae! 
(5) Vej> Vij. Example: abTIA-L > heja > dil of the 8 
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(6) The capital-vowel morphophonemes of stems have the fol 
ing values not covered by the above Processes and aN ai 
vowel changes: rules for 


z>i 


I>i 


A>a 


before -X with CVCV. stems; e.g., jOKI-X > jki 
‘river,’ m6dnd-X > moni ‘several, ' merdi-X > 

‘sea,’ kaTiI-X > kasi ‘hand’; ere 
elsewhere; e.g., lumi-L > lume ‘of the snow,’ 

suv3a-L > suve ‘of summer,’ talvi-L > thlve oe th 
winter,’ ka&Ki-Lt > kaset ‘birch trees, ' ka&tedI- x 
>> kafitsel ‘pulpit. ’ 

Examples: huntTI-Lt > hintit ‘wolves,’ kSSkKI-L > 
koSki ‘of the kitchen,’ tahtIsA-X > t3htis ‘impor- 
tant,’ elektErI-9> elektri ‘of electricity.’ 
Examples: elt TE-L > dite ‘of old woman,’ leATE-Lt 
> lehet ‘leaves (of tree),' 1 E-sit > lillesit ‘some 
flowers,’ SfnE-@> S&ne ‘some happiness, ’ AKELI-X 
> ifkel ‘angel,’ k6omEnE- > kSomne ‘of caraway 
seed,’ joéksE-L- > jdokse- ‘runs.’ 


Examples: ahJU-L > &hju ‘of the oven,’ abkKU- o > 
auikku ‘into the hole,’ jo&TU- > jditu ‘some 
strength,’ kelkKU-te > kelkkute ‘of sleds,’ kopsU- Lt 
> képsut ‘lungs,’ kuilUsA-X > kudlus ‘famous, ’ 
ahjkkUrU- 9 > afkkru ‘of the anchor.’ 

Examples: aéKA- > aéka ‘some time,’ jalka- Lt > 
jalat ‘legs,’ kohTA- > kohta ‘into the place,’ 
kitinAlA-X > kaiinal ‘candle,’ AkkEnA- @ > Akkna 

‘of the window, ' lafilA-L- > lAula- ‘sings,’ 
keétTA-L- > keeta- ‘cooks.’ 


6.13. Vovt> viv#. A resultant morphophonemic vocable 
of one long or overlong syllable with plain stress shifts its stress 


to the postposed position. Examples: 


mées-X > mées > meés ‘man’ 

1lAs-t > 14st > last ‘child (part.-sg.)’ 
lim-t > lfnt > lunt ‘some snow' 

nais-t > ndist > naist ‘wife (part.-sg.)’ 
laaN-tt > 1dantt > 1a4ntt ‘west (part. -g.)’ 


6.14. I consider the following morpho 
for which I am unable to nein eae eee 
be the result of free variation and fast speech. Crone nS 
(1) hw~ ~. With all instances of this alternation it is mo 
nomical to regard the /h/ of a morphophonemically sac ay 
form as being lost. The alternation of V/h/ with loss of a 
8 


found under the following circumstances: 
(a) initially; and with such a large number of forms tha 
would not care to predict the existence of any initial J} i" 
incapable of being lost; e.g., hémmikkul ~ émmikkul a 
morning,’ hodppis ~oéppis ‘entirely,’ hakka- ~akka- | =e 
begin,’ hafpa- ~iippa- ‘to jump,” harhpa- ~arhpa- ‘to ro : 
heleTA- ~eleTA- ‘bright,’ hodli- ~odli- ‘ ’ oh 
care, hopune- 
opune- ‘horse.’ ms 
(b) medially following an unstressed first syllable; e.g 
lahen ~laen ‘I go,’ kohe ~koe ‘directly.’ = 
(c) in phrase-final position with one-syllable forms endin 
in Vh; e.g.» kah ~ka ‘also,’ nah ~na ‘well, 80," noh ano ; 
‘well, so.’ 
(2) Gi wii. All morphophonemic forms which contain the gemj_ 
nate vowel cluster Jiii/ appear to have alternate forms with the 
cluster Vii/; e.g., naut ~nilit ‘now,’ piuTA- ~piiTA- ‘to try to 
catch,’ kauNd- ~ kGiNd- ‘claw, fingernail.’ 
(3) e~ a. AnVJe/ of the second syllable following an J/a/ of the 
first syllable and separated from it solely by VJh/ is in fast- speech 
variation with /a/ by assimilation; e.g., lahep ~ lahap ‘he goes,' 
vahe ~ vaha ‘little, few.’ 
(4) c'c?c3~ c'c®. The following types of three-consonant 
clusters have reduced two-consonant clusters as fast-speech 
variants: 
(a) a stop between two fricatives 
ofsin ‘I bought, ' tostgin ~ tdhgin ‘I lifted, 
‘I let.” 
(b) a stop between a fricative and a nasal is lost; 
oftnut ~ ofnut ‘bought, ’ tahtnut ~ tahnut ‘wanted, 
lagnut ‘let, " taitsi- ~ tansi- ‘to dance.’ 
6.2. Those morphophonemic features which ar 
ally significant are morphophonemic stress, aa age of 
e 
juncture, and segmental changes of liaison. My panes not able 
the behavior of the first two remains sketchy; and ee change? 
to state the specific conditions upon which the obset 


is lost; e.g., oftsin ~ 
‘ Jabkein ~lafein 


€.£- 
’ laBknut ~ 


e synta ctic- 
honemic 
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depend. Consequently, it is extremely difficult to obtain terminal 
morphophonemic sequences which include these Phenomena. 
6.21. Morphophonemic stress, the position of which is mark- 
ed by °, is realized either as one of the two phonemic degrees of 
ss or is lost, depending upon the Syntactical position of the 
stre in question; e.g., afta > /taxta/, /tanta/, or /tanta/. At 
ee am not able to predict the conditions which determine the 
P s 
ee 4 first-syllable nucleus of VV or VC, it is necessary to 
dicate the position of stress. With a nucleus consisting of a 
in le vowel, however, stress has only one possible position and 
wall Sad emer ith the int 
In stems which contain two stresses w e ervening 
hophonemic juncture /(+)/, the second stress becomes pho- 
morp oa first stress is at least of the same degrees of strength; 
ey 7, > /+/ if the following > /”/; e.g., the following pos- 
and J (+) re obtainable from the form kirja (+)nikkU -@: 
sibilities es u/, /t+kirjatpikku/, /+kirjatnikku/, or /+kirjanikicu/. 
/ esis Piensa open transition. — All simple stems are nor- 
6.2 seeded by chs juncture J/t/, internal open ieee 
mally pre not indicated by any special morphophonemes; e.g., 
pisos ebey, (or may be stressed). With compound stem rine 
saree ee medial juncture is marked by +; and, as with simple 
ieee ern juncture is left unmarked. 
stems, in in syntactical environments, it would appear, ee 
a ee a juncture is lost. The phenomenon is particu- } 
a eee ith the third-person present forms of the root ole- 
larly ar eauene AG ‘it is’ (pro seéton), karttuliton ‘potatoes are 
ae: Gateeoss ldmmason ‘the lamb is,’ kalion ‘the kvass is. 
saat ee ee words of four or more Gamera 
ome ; enulti- 
found to insert an internal open juncture se aeener bese 
mate or antepenultimate syllable. This salad ae gare 
several times, thus producing oe pareeae / ‘into several’ 
single long word. Examples: Aieasiei a damien te low’ (from 
(from miftmettesse), / tmatalaktkene/ ‘ on es love affairs’ 
matalakkene), /+armatsetmistetkaki/ a generat a 
(from armatsemistekaki), ee Suet eon 
/+kaheksanttikkutteleki/ ‘also to the eig pot aay dseige: 
kaheksantikkuteleki). It should be noted Baraca the 
7s the juncture € 
syllable word, a sole example, inserts laim that the number 
antepenultimate syllable; but I hesitate to cla 
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of syllables is the sole significant factor in this cage. This 
process of inserting junctures appears to belong to the mMorpho. 
phonemic system of the language rather than to the morphology 
the stems and suffixes with which it is found to take place. | Ae 
insufficient evidence, however, to determine whether or not ae 
process is conditioned, in part, by the morphemes involved, a 
absence of any vocable attested with more than five Syllables : 
would seem to indicate that any resultant morphophonemic Word 
which contains more than five syllables will be broken UP into ty, 


or more vocables. 
The following segmental changes involving liaison a 
Te 


6.23. 
observed with sequences of morphophonemic words which Ave 


separated soley by an internal open juncture. 
(1) (c)cchy > (c)c+cfv. When morphophonemic forms which 
end in a consonant cluster are followed by a stem with an initia] 
vowel, the last consonant of the cluster is transferred to the begin 
ning of the second stem, on the other side of the juncture, e.g. 
ke tloli ‘the clock was’ (from ke +oli), jofit+non ‘stubbornness ie’ 
(from jotiton), taltlon ‘he was’ (from talt+on), huat+ton ‘the wolf 
is’ (from hufttton), kiriktkoli ‘the church was’ (from kirikktoli) 


jodt+ton ‘the iodine is’ (from jodtt+on). 

(2) c'c'+C > C!+C. When morphophonemic forms which end ina 
geminate cluster are followed by a stem with an initial consonant, 
the geminate cluster is reduced to a single consonant; e.g., 
ikalttpodltt ‘from all sides’ (from ikaltt+podltt), pik+kast ‘a long 
box’ (from pikk+ka8t), pimetatthiirtt “blind mouse (part. -sg.)' 
(from pimetattthiirtt). 
(3) Cct'+c' > C+c'. Whena morphophonemic form ending ina 
consonant cluster is followed by a stem with an initial consonant 
of the same quality as the final consonant of the cluster, the final 
consonant of the cluster is lost; e.g., ri§+teét ‘cross Foace: (from 


ridttteét), rdhvas+tais ‘full of people’ (from rAhvast+tais). 


CHAPTER III. MORPHEMICS 


7. Inflection. — All inflection in Esto 
In terms of the inflectional suffixes which 
it is possible to establish three inflectional word clag . 
verbs, and particles. Noun stems occur with Enemies nouns, 
secondary case suffixes; verb stems occur with eRe haae 
person(-number) suffixes. The class particles contains a ca 
words. 


7.1. Inflectional categories. — Inflectional endings with both 
nouns and verbs indicate the category of number: Singular and 


plural. In addition, noun suffixes also indicate the category of 
case; verb suffixes, the categories of person, tense, and mood. 

With nouns there are fourteen case categories: nominative, 
genitive, partitive, illative (‘into’), inessive (‘in’), elative (‘out 
of’), allative (‘onto’), adessive (‘on'), ablative (‘off of’), trans- 
lative (becoming, being as’), essive (‘being as'), terminative (‘up 
to, as far as'), comitative (‘with’), abessive (‘without’). 

The nominative, genitive, and partitive categories always 
occur with the singular and plural number categories, thus form- 
ing six case-number morphemes. All other case categories with 
exception of the illative, i.e., the secondary case suffixes, occur 
with number only insofar as they follow the genitive-singular, 
genitive-plural, or partitive-plural morphemes. In these con- 
structions of case-number plus secondary case suffix, the category 
of number is determined by the former and the category of case by 
the latter, and the genitive or partitive meaning is cancelled out. 
The illative case category is found both with a case-number suffix 
(in the singular only) and with a secondary case suffix. (See 
Figure 9.) 

With verbs we find four categories of person; two of tense: 
present and past; and three of mood: indicative, conditional, and 
imperative. The first, second, and third person categories always 
ccur with the singular and plural number categories, thus forming 
six person-number morphemes. The fourth person category, which 
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Fig. 9. —The cooccurrence of the categories of case 
and number with case-number and secondary case 
suffixes. 


indicates an action performed by an unspecified or indefinite agent, 
is indifferent with regard to number. The indicative mood category 
always occurs with the present and past tense categories, thus 
forming two tense-mood morphemes. The conditional and imper- 
ative are indifferent with regard to tense. 

8. Nouns. —The fullest form of an Estonian noun may be 
expressed by the formula N-S;(-S,), in which N = noun stem, 5) = 
case-number suffix, and S, = secondary case suffix, which is non- 
obligatory. 

Estonian has the following seven case-number suffixes: 


(1) {X} ‘nominative-singular'’ 
(2) £¢} ‘genitive-singular'’ 
(3) {tt} ‘partitive- singular’ 
(4) {G} ‘illative-singular’ 
(5) £t} ‘nominative-plural’ 
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(6) te} *genitive-plural’ cara all 
(7) {- pit} “partitive-plural’ 
The secondary case suffixes 
» Of which th 
after the genitive-singular, genitive-plural, nai mae eleven, occur 
case-number suffixes, They are the following: partitive-plural 


(1) {+s} ‘inessive’ 

(2) (+sse} ‘illative'? 

(3) {st} ‘elative’ 

(4) 1} tadessive’ 

(5) {le} ‘allative’ 

(6) 1tt} ‘ablative’ 

(7) {ks} ‘translative' 

(8) {na} ‘essive’ 

(9) {-ni} ‘terminative’ 
(10) {ka} ‘comitative’ 
(11) £&tta} ‘abessive’ 


8.1. Nouns are divided into two regular groups and one 
anomalous group on the basis of the number of stem-allomorphs 
which it is necessary to posit for each noun and the distribution 
of their stem-allomorphs with regard to the case-number suffixes. 

8,11. The anomalous group of nouns is unproductive, con- 
sisting of 21 roots with irregular and highly restricted distribu- 
tions with regard to the case-number suffixes. The roots of this 
group are assigned to the following eight subclasses on the basis 


of distributional similarities:? 


011 {Nema-} ‘the, she, it; they’ = tema- ~ te- onema- oném-. 
tema- occurs with the nom.-sg. and gen, -sg.; te-, with the 
part.-sg.; nema-, with the nom.-pl.; ném-, with the gen. -pl.‘ 


{Nee-} ‘this (one)’= see- wse- oneé. see occurs with the 
nom.-sg. when it is accompanied by stress or immediately 
followed by /°/; se-, with the nom-sg. elsewhere, with the 
part.-sg. or gen.-sg. when the latter is followed by a 
secondary case suffix; neé-, with the nom. -pl. and part. -pl.* 


{Noo-} ‘that’ = tod- oto- onod- @nén-; tod- occurs with the 
nom.-sg.; to- with the gen. -sg. and part. -sg.; noé-, with the 
nom.-pl. and part.-pl.; nén-, with the gen. -pl. 

O12 {Na -} ‘he, she, it; they’ = ta- ~na-; ta- occurs with the nom. - 
6g. and gen,-sg.; na-, with the nom. -pl. 
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013 


014 


021 


022 


023 


024 


031 


032 


040 


050 


fkes-} ‘who’ = kehb- wkeb- woke-; ke&- occurs with the nom, «= 
sg. when the suffix particle {-ki} ‘also’ follows; keg- with the 
nom. -sg. elsewhere; ke-, with the gen.-sg. and part. -ag, 


8s 

{mis-} ‘what, which’ = mié- omi- cmille-; mi&- occurs with 
the nom. -sg.; mi-, with the part.-sg.; mille-, with the gen 
Sg. 
{selle-} ‘this’ = 
{tolle-} ‘that’ = 
fkelle-} ‘who’ = 
{mina-} ‘I’ = mina- ominu- ©mif-; mina- occurs with the 
nom.-sg.; minu-, with the gen. -8g.; mif-, with the Part. -e, 


sélle-; sélle- occurs only with the en. -sg 
télle-; télle- occurs only with the en. -sg 


kélle- occurs with the gen. -8g. and gen. ~pl 


{gina-} ‘you (sg.)’ = gina- © ginu- © gifi-; as for {mina-}, 
{ma-} ‘I’ = ma- ~mu-; ma- occurs with the nom.-s8g.; mu-, 


with the gen. -s8g. 


{sa-} ‘you (sg.)’ = sa- ~su-; as for {ma-}, 


{mei-} ‘we’ = me- @mei-; me- occurs with the nom. -sg.; 
mei-, with the gen.-sg. and part. -s8g. 

{tei-} ‘you (pl.)' = te- wtel-; as for {mei-}. 

fmeije-} ‘we’ = méije-, which occurs with the nom. -sg. and 
gen. -s8g. 

fteije-} ‘you (pl.)’ = téije; as for fmeije-}. 

fise-} ‘(one-)self’ = ise- ~enese- ~enes- ~eh-. ise- occurs 
with the nom. -sg.; enese-, with the gen.-seg.; enes-, with 
the gen.-pl.; eA-, with the part. -sg. 
fenTaS-} ‘(one-)self' = énnas- © efta-. 
the part.-sg.; efita-, with the gen. -sg. 
fmsoita-} ‘some, several’ = motta-; modnta- occurs with the 
part.-sg. and ill.-sg. (Cf. also mon(¥)- of the regular noun 
subclass 21 below.) 

{cS{kKE-} ‘all, the whole’ = ko{kKE- © kdlkki-; kolkkd- occurs 
with the gen.-pl.; kd -, elsewhere except with the nom.~ 
pl. {cslkKE-} does not occur with the nom.-pl., but rather 
the nom.-sg. form is used with the nom. -pl. function. 


g$nnas- occurs with 
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8.12. All other nouns belong to one of th 
f 
igh ig reupad © following two regu- 
I. Nouns with only one stem-allomor 
vowel; 
U. Nouns with more than one s8tem-~allomor 
h, 
least one consonant and one vow e ine a 
(C-stem, V-stem). 
Group IJ is divided into two subgroups: (A) nouns with two ste 
allomorphs, and (B) nouns with three stem-allomorphs = 
within gro 
The eee : gr gue and the two subgroups of group Il are 
assigned to subclasses on the basis of (a) their morphophonemic 
stem-allomorph types; and, with regard to Sroup Il nouns, (b) the 
occurrence of the nominative-singular, partitive- Singular, and 
enitive- plural with a vowel or consonant stem-allomorph of the 
gubclass in question. The following are the subclasses of the two 


regular groups: 
Nouns with stem-allomorphs ending in a vowel cluster. 


Examples: s 
maa- ‘land’; 60 ‘night’; kut- ‘moon’ 
peé- ‘palm (of hand)’; saf- ‘staff, rod’ 
ake *honor’} not- ‘council’; 168- ‘lark’ 


ph, which ends ina 


el stem-allomo rph 
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12 Nouns with stem-allomorphs ending in a single vowel. 
Examples: 

itu- ‘sprout’; api- ‘aid’; maja- ‘house’ 
joKi- ‘river’; maTu- ‘snake’; tuPa- ‘room’ 
a&KA- ‘time’; afFI- ‘gift’; afmU- ‘mercy’ 
hefnA~ ‘hay’; kefpl- ‘cane’; kohTA- ‘place’; 
kaHTE- ‘two’; huntTI- ‘wolf'; a&kKU- ‘hole’; 
ahJU- ‘oven’; kifJA- ‘letter’; S&WE- ‘yard’; 
lafJA- ‘wide’; sodJA- ‘warm'; ke&WA- ‘barley’; 
latTWA- ‘(tree) top’s lof TJA- ‘barge’; sopPrA- 
‘friend’; ripla- ‘ruble’; kahju- ‘damage’; pdlIWE- 
‘stage of life’; rohITU- ‘grass’; rehiTE- ‘threshing’; 
réstoranI- ‘restaurant’; kirja(+)nikkU- ‘writer.’ 


21 Nouns with a one-syllable C-stem ending in a resonant after 
a single vowel. Examples: 
lim()-* ‘snow’; mén()- ‘some, a few’; mér(¥)- 
‘sea’; til()- ‘fire.’ 


22 (1) Nouns with (a) a two-syllable C-stem in /H/ with plain 
stress, and (b) a two-syllable V-stem with plain stress. 
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(2) The noun: SluH- » Sfie- ‘beer. ' Examples: 
kuTe(H)- ‘weave’; pere(H)- ‘family’; lipu(H)- 
‘prostitute’s Autto(H)- ‘car’; phlju(H)- “much, manv' 
néitei(H)- ‘maiden’; kunip+kanna(H)- ‘queen’; aa 
laij+ j4nna(H)- ‘singer.’ 
— S = 
(1) Nouns with a two-syllable C-stem in J/H/ with Postposeg 


stress. 
2) N ith a C-st 
(2) Nouns w a stem in /H/ of three or more syllables. 


3) Nouns with a one-syllable C-st 

eee /N/) after a een eictee. ne nee Pant 

(4) The nouns: 1As- wlafsE- ‘child’; &s- eufsk- ee 

Examples: ms 

(1) keévA(H)- ‘boiling’; vo&ti(H)- *bed’; lobja(H)- 
‘creator’; putisA(H)- ‘hip’; aasta(H)~ ‘year,’ 

(2) minija(H)- ‘daughter-in-law’; 1Sokikka(H)- tie ‘as 
kevate(H)- ‘spring’ (also kevatE(H)-); Snnettu(ti). 
‘unhappy’} lduletta ja(H)- ‘poet’; humalA(H). “hes 
tanavA(H)- ‘street’; miilitsA(H)- ‘militia’. SPE 
porantA(H)- ‘floor’; vanemA(H)- ‘older’: 
‘brighter’; kosuttavA(H)- ‘refreshing’; pébriesamt 
“revolving 3 {nnurl(H)- ‘miser’; minuttI(H)- ‘min ’ 
raamattU(H)- ‘book’; tittrukkU(H)- ‘young girl’; nee 
ifkELI(H)- ‘angel’; elektErI(H)- ‘electricity’; 
ke&tEvA(H)- ‘lasting’; tahtIsA(H)- ‘Anooetint® 
hifmUsA(H)- ‘terrible’; afkkUrU(H)- ‘anchor’: 
kSSmEnE(H)- ‘caraway’; kiiinAlA(H)- ‘candle’, 
heleT A(H)- ‘bright. ’ 

(3) kaT- okaTiI- ‘hand’; v8T- oveTi- ‘water’; 

§uT- euTE- ‘new’; viiT- evilTE- ‘five’, 

k6rT- okgfTE- ‘straw’; hirT- ehifTE- ‘perch’; 
laaN- wlaaNE- ‘west’; kAaN- okadNi- ‘lid’; 
siur- esutrE- ‘large’; kéel- okeélE- ‘language.’ 


(1) Two-syllable nouns with plain stress on the C-stem and 

postposed stress on the V-stem. 

(2) Nouns with a two-syllable C-stem in /H/ and a three- 

syllable V-stem. 

(3) Nouns with two-or-more- 

(4) Nouns with a one-syllable, C- 

cluster. Examples: P 

(1) h&mmas- wharhpa- ‘tooth’; puhas- » pubta- ia 
rikkas- orikka- ‘rich’; thevas- wtadva- ‘sky 


syllable C-stems in vat/. 
stem in /s/ after a vowel 
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fnneH- « ihne ‘stingy’; hhixerH- wo halke- ‘sick’; 
kémmeH- oo korhpe- ‘habit’; kadneH- wo kasnte. ‘case 
(gram.)’; vaher- ovahtra- ‘maple’; kAnnel- o kattle- 
‘kantele (musical instrument)’; téttar- @ tittre- 
‘daughter’; Akken- @ akkna- ‘ 

(2) aseH- waseme- ‘place’; hapeH- ohapeme- ‘beard’ 

(3) vastus(e)- ‘answer’; kAttus(e)- *roof’; péttas(E)- 
‘potash’; tefvis(E)- ‘health’; seAtus(E)- ‘law’; 
kigimus(E)- ‘question’; h&avattu(t)- “wounded person’; 
sirnu(t)- ‘a dead person.’ 

(4) mées- omehE- ‘man’; juds- » jufikse- ‘hair’; 
teds~- wo tedse- *(a) work." 

which occurs only with 


Nouns with two V-stems— one in -ne, 
“se, -sSa or -~sh—— 


the nominative-singular, and the other in 
and with a C-stem (1) in -s following a vowel, or (2) in -seH or 


saH following a consonant. Examples: 
a) hopune- whopus(e)- ‘horse’; inimene- o inimes(E)- 
( ‘person’; punane- wpunas(e)- ‘red’; kéllane- o k§llas(e)- 


‘yellow’; téine- wteisE- otéis- “second, other’; 
naine- o naisE~ on&is- ‘woman’; lapplane- o lasplas(E)- 
‘Lapp’; lithikkEne- o luhikkEs(E)- ‘short’; 
(2) raitne- o raitse(H)- ‘of iron’; modtne- co mo$tsa(H)- 
‘fashionable’; nelitnufkkne- o nelitnufkse(H)- 


‘quadrangular. ' 
(1) Nouns with two C-stems, having a C'-stem in J/s/ anda 


C?-stem in /H/. 


32 
(2) The noun kuratt- (C’) o kuratIH- (C*) okurati- ‘devil.’ 


les: 
ances orugikka(H)- ‘fist’; miagikkas- w mA&asgikka(H)- 


‘strawberry’; if plikka s- o [fplikka H)- ‘butterfly’; 
kupinkas- © kunipka(H)- ‘king’; kilttjas- c kil ypja(H)- 
‘plateau’; satas- osatanta(H)- ‘one-hundredth’; 


kélmas- wo kélmanta(H)- ‘third’; paras- woparaja(H)- 
‘suitable. ' 
33. (1) Nouns with a C!~stem in JH/ with plain stress anda 


C'- stem in J/H/ with postposed stress. Examples: 


mittuH- o mittme(H)- ‘some, several’; laheH- o 
e(H)- ‘branch, fork’; séemeH- o seémne(H)- 


‘seed,’ 
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(2) The following nouns with two C-stems: 
tuhatt- (c') co tuhanteH- (C*) » tuhante- ‘thousand’; 
sitaM- (C') wsiitaMeH- (C*) wsiitaMe- ‘heart’: 
valkkeS- (C?) ovalks- (C?) ovalkse- *small.’ : 


8.12.1. Summary of the morphophonemic stem ¢ 


regular nouns. 


YPes8 of the 


I. Nouns with one stem-allomorph: 


ll 
12 


-VV 
-V 


OD. Nouns with more than one stem-allomorph; 
A. Nouns with two stem-allomorphs: 


21 R(V) 
22 V.V(H) 
51(le /ult) 
23 (1) ViV(H) 
(2) ..-V.V.V(H) 
(3) V(V/R)T 2V(V/R)TV 
VVR o VYRV 
(4) Vs oVEsE 
24 (1) V.VC @V'.V 
V.ViR @V".RV2 
(2) V.V(H/me) 
(3) ...V.V8(V) 
oo V.V(t) 
(4) V¥s(V) 
mé(es/hE) 
B. Nouns with three stem-allomorphs: 
31 (1) ...Vne @...Vs(e/E) 
(2) »»eCne o...Cse(H)/Csa(H) 
32 (1) ...a(3/H) 
...8/Ca(H) 
(2) kurat(t/I[H]) 
33. (1) ¥.VH  V*.Ne(H) 
(2) tuha(tt/nte[H]) 
sutaM(e[H]}) 
valk(keS/se[H]) 


8.12.2. The case-number suffixes 


consonant stem-allomorphs of the group 


are affixed to yowel or 
LI subclasses of regu" 


lar nouns, as indicated in Figure 10. 






V(se/sE/ 
8a) 


Vv 





Fig. 10.——The occurrence of vowel and conson 
stems-allomorphs of the Group II Subclasses aes 
the case-number suffixes. 


8.2. Noun Suffixes 
g.21. The case-number suffixes and their allomorphs are: 


{x} ‘nominative singular’ = -X o-LX, 
_LX occurs with the following two sub-types of subclass 12, which 


~X 


are vowel final: 
(a) two-syllable stem-allomorphs with a second-syllable 


onset of CC; 
stem-allomorphs with four or more syllables with (+) 


ie before the penultimate syllable. Examples: 
afTrA-LX (> &trA-X > tr) > ater ‘plough’ 

sopPrA-LX > sdper ‘friend’ 

lat TWA-LX (> 14tWA-X > 14tW) > late ‘top (of tree)’® 

lof TJA- LX (> 16¢J) > loti ‘barge’ 

kdrja(+)pikkU-LX (> kirjapikkU-X) > kirjanikk ‘writer.’ 
occurs elsewhere, hence with both consonant and vowel 
stem-allomorphs (cf. §8.12.2). Examples: 

alKA-X > aék ‘time’ 

salmI-X > salm ‘verse’ 

pélyi-X > poly ‘knee’ 

polvE-X > poly ‘generation’ 

[ifinA-X > [1A ‘city’ 

SAWE-X (> Siw) > dh ‘yard’ 


PU aA! O97 AA 
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lafJA-X (> lady > ialiy > 1al ‘wide’ 
valru-x (> valy) > vali ‘loud’ 
rohITU-X (> rohiT) > rohi ‘grass’ 
rehITE-X > rehi ‘threshing’ 
polIWE-X > poli ‘state of life’ 
heleTA-X > hele ‘bright’ 
sull-X > sti ‘lap’ 
hoSll-X > hodl ‘care’ 
kaANd-X > kaks ‘lid’ 
kaTi-X > kasi ‘hand’ 
uf TE-X > uls ‘new’ 
ko#TE-X > kdfs ‘straw’ 
W4&dNE-X > 14s ‘west’ 
kaHTE-X > kaks ‘two’ 
kaftsdlI-X > kafitsel ‘pulpit’ 
keStEvA-X > keStev ‘lasting’ 
tahtIsA > tahtis ‘important’ 
kanal]-X > kanal ‘canal’ 
réstoranl-X > réstoran ‘restaurant’ 
oht]ikkU-X > ohtlikk ‘dangerous’ 
humalA-X > humal ‘hops’ 
keévA-X > keév ‘boiling’ 
ihneH-X > ihne ‘stingy’ 
sutaM-X > suta ‘heart’ 
vaikkeS-X > vaikke ‘small’ 
tema-X > tema ‘he, she, it’ 
ma-X > ma ‘I’ 
ma&-X > maa ‘earth’ 
maja-X > maja ‘house’ 
kari-X > kari ‘shoal’ 
atja-X > aftja ‘giver’ 
hAmmas-X = h&mmas ‘tooth’ 
tittar-X > tuttar ‘daughter’ 
tuhatt- X > tuhatt ‘thousand’ 
{ Q} ‘genitive- singular’ = -L ~- $, which are guffixed to vowel 
stem-allomorphs only. oe 
-L occurs with subclasses 12 and 22, all gage ere -} 
stern-allomorphs of subclasses 23 and 31, 4 


‘all’ (050). Examples: 
api-L > api‘of the aid) 
JOKI-L > j56 ‘of the river 


Jue . 

ee ove aos hundred’ as 
@ lon . 

lahlU-L. > laulu “of the if > 

jalKA-L > jala ‘of the ios 

LATU-L > ifnnu ‘of the bird’ 

hudtTI-L > hénti ‘of the wor 

aéKA-L (> dea) > aja ‘of time’ 

aéTIA-L > Aija ‘of the garden’ 

laSJA-L (> 1AJJA) > laija ‘of a wide 

lafTWA-L > lAtva ‘of the treetop’ ~ 

polIwE-L (> pos ve-~L) > polve ‘of the state of life’ 

kdrja(+)pikkU-L > kirjanikku ‘of the writer’ 

kuTe-L (> kué) > kod ‘of the weave’ 


slie-L > Olle ‘of beer’ 
pajju-L > pAjju ‘much’ 
lapsE-L > lapse ‘of the child’ 
veTi-L > ved ‘of water’ 

ui TE-L > fuve ‘of a new ...' 
1aaNE-L > ladne ‘of the west’ 
naisE-L > nAise ‘of the wife’ 


occurs elsewhere. Examples: 

sblle-f > s&lle- ‘of that, it’ 

minu- @ > minu- ‘of me’ 

mbije- — > méije ‘of us’ 

enese-@ > enese ‘of (one's-)self’ 

lumi- ~ > lume ‘of snow’ 

kedvA- > keéva ‘of boiling 

tinavA- @ > tanava ‘of the street’ 

rdamattU- > rdamattu ‘of the book’ 
ifkELI- $ > ifkji ‘of the angel’ 
kaitelll- > kabtg]i ‘of the pulpit’ 
heleTA-@ > heleta ‘of a bright ...’ 
harhpa- @ > harhpa ‘of the tooth’ 
aseme- > aseme ‘of the place’ 
sedtusE-@ > sedtuse ‘of the law’ 
inimesE-@ > inimese ‘of the person’ 
ee kuninka ‘of the king’ 
Remanta-9 > kblmanta ‘of the third ...° 
UnikKkKEsE- @ > luhikse ‘of a short...’ 


"tt partitive- singular’ = Oo (-ta &-t S-tt). 


- 


-tt 








occurs with mBsAta-} "PSVSTEr YoOaRyTT wT ere ae ee 
following two eubclass 1] nouns: ai- ones" and ndhe Ee 
‘council.’ Hence, it is suffixed to vowel stem-allomorph 

8 


only. Examples: 
ai-@> ai ‘some honor’ 

maja-G@ > maja ‘part of the house’ 

jOKi- — > joke *some of the river’ 

a&KA-@ > aéka ‘some time’ 

raATA-@> rafta ‘part of the shore’ 

laSJA- > lajja ‘part of a wide ...’ 

latTWA- > lattva ‘part of a treetop’ 
réstoranl-~9 > réstorani ‘part of the restaurant’ 


kirja(+)pikkU- > kirjatnificu ‘the writer (part. -8g.)° 
urs after a one- - 

eaeel. pe ee : eye eke allomorph in @ single 

te-ta > teta ‘him; some of it’ 

se-ta > seta ‘some of this’ 

to-ta > tota ‘some of that’ 

ke-ta > keta ‘whom’ 

mi-ta > mita ‘some of what, which’ 

occurs with a stem-allomorph terminating in a ae 

which itself occurs beyond the first Syllable or ata 

vowel cluster. Examples: = 

Vater > i anabad ‘part of the maple’ 

tuttar-tt > tuttartt ‘daughter (part. -sg.)’ 

sutaM- tt > sutantt ‘part of the heart’ 

hiir-tt > hifrtt ‘mouse (part. -sg.)’ 

haal- tt > haaltt ‘ some of the voice’ 

1aaN-tt > 1adntt ‘part of the west’ 

occurs elsewhere, and hence with both consonant and vowel 

stem-allomorphs (cf. §8.12.2). Examples: 

mel-t > melt ‘some of us’ 

tod-t > tost *some work’ 

kid-t > kidt ‘some fiber’ 

efi-t > eft ‘(one’s-)self (part. -sg-) 

mif-t > mint ‘me’ 

lam-t > lufit ‘some snow’ 

vér-t > veft ‘some blood’ 

Lis-t > lalt ‘child (part. -#8-)" 

véT-t > vett ‘some water’ 


rT- > ro : 

k t kOrtt 80me Stubble (of Srain 
mées-t > meést “man (part ) a 
. -Seg. : 


nfis-t > nafst “woman (part., )’ 

pereH-t > perett “part of the Pasian ’ 

paljuH-t > p&ljutt ‘much (part. _, , 

keévaH-t > keévatt “some boiling» ’ 
raamattUH-t > raamattutt ‘part of the b , 
i{kEUH-t > ifklitt ‘angel (part. ~sg.)’ a 
heleTAH-~-t > heletatt ‘some bright ...° 

rikkas-t >rFr st ‘some rich ...° 

aseH-t > asett “some place’ 

punas-t > punast ‘some red...' 

raitseH-t > rautsett ‘some iron...’ 

kuninkaH-t > kupinkatt ‘king (part. -~sg.)’ 
«élmantaH-t > kdlmantatt ‘some of the third ...° 
biavattut-t > hAavattutt ‘wounded person (part. -sg.)’ 
tuhatt-t > tuhatt ‘part of a thousand’ 
yaikkeS-t > vaikkest “some small...’ 


{G}tillative- singular’ =-GeQ@o-hV ©-tE. The illative- 
singular does not occur with all subclasses, nor does it 
occur with all members of any given subclass in any pre- 
dictable fashion. It is necessary, therefore, to list all 
nouns with which the illative-singular is attested. -G was 
found with (a) the following CVCV-stem-allomorphs of 
subclasses 12, 21, 22, and 23: (12) kaTu- ‘disappearance, ' 
kila- ‘village,’ laKI- ‘roof,’ maja- ‘house,’ paKu- ‘flight, 
escape,’ reKi- ‘sled,’ tuPa- ‘room,’ kivi- ‘stone’; (21) 
sull- ‘lap,’ lumd- ‘snow’; (22) pere- ‘family’; (23) kaTi- 
‘hand,’ veTd- ‘water’; (b) the V-stem inimesE- ‘person’ of 
subclass 31. -G causes gemination of the immediately 
preceding stem consonant and, with two-syllable stem- 
allomorphs, also moves the stress to the postposed position. 
Examples: 
kila-G > killa ‘into the village, visiting’ 
maja~G > majja ‘into the house’ 
ie : pakku ‘into flight, escape’ 

Perre ‘into the family’ 
lumi-G > lurime ‘in: . 
veTL-G 5 ‘sigh to the snow 

vette ‘into the water’ 


S8E-G > inimesse ‘into the person.’ 
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-% was found with {méAta-} (040) and the following nouns of 


other vowel-sybtypes of subclasses 12, 23 and 31: (12) 
aéTJA- ‘garden,’ ahJU- ‘oven,’ altTA- “storehouse, ' absa 
‘affair,’ he{kKI- ‘bright light,’ hiATA- ‘price,’ ho&KU. 
‘burst of effort,’ ha}yti- ‘crib,’ jadmaA- ‘station,’ ka bt1- 
‘box,’ kohTA- ‘place,’ kalKE- ‘side,’ lenTU- ‘flight (in 
air),' jilvA- ‘sand,’ j - ‘city,’ lukkU- “lock, ° 
lahet+tkofTA- ‘vicinity,’ mets A- ‘forest,’ nahKA- ‘leather > 
ofsA- ‘forehead,’ padtTi- ‘boat,’ palll- ‘ball,’ pagkKA oe 
‘bank,’ pikkA- ‘long, ° polvE- ‘generation,’ raiT a. “y 3 ‘ 
riiTU- ‘quarrel,’ salmE- ‘narrows, straits,’ sa Tf: ene 
‘verse,’ se - ‘back,’ sokkI- ‘sock,’ sodLA- ‘salt.’ oak 
‘circle,’ koSLI- ‘school,’ kraAvI- ‘ditch,’ OWE. + : Sec 
sodJA- ‘warm,’ latTWA- ‘treetop,’ réstoranI- aa 
(23) ui TE- ‘new’; (31) telaE- *second.’ Examples: cae 
abTIA- > aéta ‘into the garden’ 
ahJU- > ahju ‘into the oven’ 

mets A- > metsa ‘into the woods’ 

SEWE-@ > dfive ‘into the yard, outside’ 

latTWA-© > laftva ‘into the treetop’ 

réstoranl- > réstorani ‘into the restaurant.’ 


-hV is found with the following stem-allomorphs of subclass ll 


{-t} 


with a geminate vowel cluster: maA&- ‘earth,’ paa- ‘head,’ 
sui- ‘mouth.’ The vowel clusters are reduced toa Single 
vowel before h. V’ > VJeua/ depending on the vowel of 
the stem; i.e., Je/ if the stem ends in Ja 6/, Ju/ if the 
stem ends in Ju o/, Ja/ if the stem ends in Ja/. Examples: 
maa-hV > maha ‘to the ground, down’ 

paa-hV~ > pahe ‘(on)to the head’ 

suu-hV~ > suhu ‘into the mouth.’ 


is found with the following vowel stem-allomorphs of sub- 
classes 2] and 23: (21) verd- ‘blood’; (23) sutrE- ‘large.’ 
Examples: 

verl-tE > veritE > vette ‘into the blood’ (syncope rule) 
sudirE-tE > sudrEtE > suufte ‘into a large ...’ 

-to-Lt, which are auffixed to vowel 


‘nominative plural’ = 
stem-allomorphs only. eat 

The paralled distribution of the Bai ste ae ee 
{-t} and the -L @-@ allomorphs of +O} Sa ne with Jbl 
should be noted. On the one hand, the allom P 


-Lt 


{te}'genitive-plural’ = 


-Lte, a non-standard allomorph, was attested with tw 


occurs with Subclasses 12 and 22 
E-, i- stem-allomorphs of subcl 
isa-Lt > isat ‘fathers’ 

jJOKI-Lt > joét ‘rivers’ 

ka 8tI- Lt > kA stit *boxes' 
ko€rA-Lt > kéerat ‘dogs’ 
kaSKi-Lt > kaset ‘birches’ 
linTU-Lt > linnut ‘birds’ 
polIWE-Lt (> pdlve- Lt) > pdlvet “stages of life’ 
réstoranI-Lt > réstoranit ‘restaurants’ . 
kirja(+)pikkU- Lt > kirjanikkut ‘writers’ 
pere-Lt > peret ‘families’ 

palju- Lt > pAljut ‘many’ 

lapsE-Lt > lapset ‘children’ 

kaTi-Lt > k4ét ‘hands’ 

saarE-Lt> sfaret ‘islands’ 

naisE- Lt > n&iset *‘wives,' 


» and with all two- 
488es 23 and 31. 


occurs elsewhere. Examples: 
nema-t > nemat ‘they’ 

neé-t > neét ‘these’ 

na-t > nat ‘they’ 

pui-t > puit ‘trees’ 

ped-t > peot ‘fists’ 

tanavA-t > tanavat ‘streets’ 
rdamattU-t > rfamattut ‘books’ 
akkna-t > akknat ‘windows’ 
heleTA-t > heletat ‘bright ...- 
harhpa-t > harhpat ‘teeth’ 
vAstuse-t > vastuset ‘answers’ 
luhikkEsE-t > lihikset ‘short ...-8' 
(-te ©-tte) @-Xte ©-LXtte o-Lte.’ 


o nouns of 


subclass 12, which are vowel final: LoSKU- ‘hay making, 


tiiPA- ‘wing.’ Example: 
Hi! f ‘of the wings’ 
tiiPA-Lte > ftiivate “o 


V2 


-LXtte occurs with the following (C)VVRV stem-allomorphs f 
o 


subclass 12: kaérA- ‘oats,’ ko’rA- ‘dog.’ Example: 
koérA-LxXtte > kéertte ‘of the dogs.’ 


-Xte occurs with the following (C)Vksv stem-allomorphs of 


-tte 


-te 


t sit} ‘partitive plural’ = 


subclass 12: saksA- ‘lord,’ oksA- ‘branch,’ paks] ‘br 
- €echeg. 


Example: 
piksI-Xte > pikste ‘of the breeches’ 


occurs with (C)VVR consonant stem-allomorphs of 8ubcl 
Clags 


23. Examples: 
hiul-tte > hfultte ‘of the lips' 
sdur- tte > sturtte ‘of the large ...-s’ 
kiiN-tte > kdintte * ‘of the fingernails’ 


occurs with all other nouns, hence with both consonant 
vowel stem-allomorphs (cf. §8.12.2). Examples: ond 
puli-te > putte ‘of the trees’ 

kala-te > kalate ‘of the fish’ 

paksU-te > paksute ‘of the thick . 

lo&mA-te > lodmate ‘of the animals’ 

Snne(+)likkU-te > dnnet+likkute ‘of the happy 

mere-te > merete ‘of the seas’ 

pere-te > perete ‘of the families’ 

ném-te > nénte ‘of them, these’ 

vanemAH-te > vanematte ‘of the parents’ 

naapErIH-te > naApritte ‘of the neighbors’ 

kiT-te > kAtte ‘of the hands’ 

AuT-te > dutte ‘of the new ...-s’ 

1A4mmas-te > lAmmaste ‘of the sheep’ 

kiigimus-te > kugimuste ‘of the questions’ 

hdavattut- te > hAavattutte ‘of the wounded people’ 
mées-te > méeste ‘of the men’ 

inimes-te > inimeste ‘of the people’ 
rugikkaH-te > rusikkatte ‘of the fists’ 
siitameH-t e > sutamette ‘of the hearts’ 
valks-te > vilkste ‘of the small ... 

= -it m-gito-I(-U®™ 
d to vowel stem- 


wo -LU- occur before 
the other allo- 


rtitive-Plur al 


-E co « Lgit) oo («1- © 
lomorphs 
-L]- o-LU-), which are suffixe allo 
only. The allomorphs -j- o-LI- 
secondary case suffixes as plural markers; 


a 
morphs occur elsewhere. The use of the Pp 


-Lgit, 


-U 


before secondar oe 
y case suffixes a 
ppea 
aa is found to occur with only a ae to be non-productive 
a ee it is necessary to list.” The pias of nouns, 
allomorphs of ¢-si ributio 
ices neem ae easily predictable for ae one® 
; uns 

sary.! pial liees eed which considerable listing i pean 

orphs -U ©-E ™-Lit are indies: dl 

oO a list 


of subclass 12 nouns; all 
) other 
ihe gilewtonane cl aad'osie, nouns of that subclass take 


a non-standard allomorph, is fo ; 
;: ’ und with the sin 
lookU- hay-making (session)’; i.e., loSKU-L a gee 
some hay-making sessions. . 7 oogit 


occurs with (a) all disyllabic A-stem 
= : a -allomorph : 
Jd/ or with Jei ii/ in the first syllable; e.g., phs with Ja/ or 


aéKA- ‘time’ 13§kA- ‘thread’ 
aisA- ‘shaft’ 1oeKA- ‘tether’ 
abJA- ‘affair’ mafJA- ‘berry’ 
halPA- ‘bad' noiTA- ‘sorcerer’ 
jaamA- ‘station’ paikKA- ‘place’ 
jalKA- ‘foot, leg’ pilmA- ‘milk’ 
kaélA- ‘neck’ pohsA- ‘north’ 
kofvA- ‘ear’ seinA- ‘wall’ 
laSJA- ‘wide’ tiiPA- ‘wing’ 
laiTA- ‘table’ oinA- ‘apple’; 


leiPA- ‘bread’ 

(b) the following disyllabic A- stem-allomorphs with Jie/ in 
the first syllable: biATA- ‘price,’ ilma- ‘weather,’ kifJA- 
‘letter,’ ifnA- ‘city,’ selKA- ‘back, vilJA- ‘fruit’; 

(c) the following disyllabic a-stem-allomorphs with Ja 6 i/ 
in the first syllable: 


kala- ‘fish’ giKa- ‘pig’ 
kana- ‘hen’ sona- ‘word’ 
kOéva- ‘hard’ goTa- ‘war’ 
lina- ‘linnen' vaka- ‘devout’ 
maja- ‘house’ vana- ‘old’ 
riTA- ‘line’ vapa- ‘free’ 


sama- ‘same’ vika- ‘fault.’ 


saTJa- ‘hundred’ 
Examples: 
kala-U > kalu ‘some fish’ 


giKa-U > giku ‘some pigs 
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mafJA-U > mafju ‘some berries’ 
ladTA-U > laftu ‘some tables’ 
n3oiTA-U > nditu ‘some witches' 


occurs with (a) all disyllabic a-stem- : 

the first syllable; ah muna- ‘egg," aera as in 
disyllabic stem-allomorphs in -JA with Ji uo e/ 2 a all 
syllable; e.g., nelJA- ‘four,’ nus JA- ‘bludgeon,’ eR first 
‘warm,’ tihJA- ‘empty’; (c) all -+-(+)CikkU-type es A-~ 
morphs; e.g., kirja(+)nikkU- ‘writer,’ Sone(+) kU. Gen 
(d) the following disyllabic U-stem allomorphs: a 5 


joaTU- ‘strength’ piATU- ‘surface’ 
kimmpPU- ‘bunch’ riiTU- ‘quarrel’ 
}iATU- ‘bird’ rohTU- ‘medicine’ 
loiTU~ ‘loose’ ruitTU- *square’ 
maksU- ‘payment’ tikkU- *stick’ 
(e) the following i-, I-stem-allomorphs: 

kivi- ‘stone’ salmI- ‘verse’ 
kifkKI- ‘gift’ softsI- ‘wizard’ 
kodkKI- ‘cake’ sd6rl- ‘circle’ 
noorl- ‘twine’ Beffl- ‘chef’ 
pojtl- ‘clay pot’ uggl- ‘worm’ 
riikKI- ‘government’ 

Examples: 


riiTU-E > rilte ‘some quarrels’ 
kirhpPU-E > kirhppe ‘some bunches’ 
kivi-E > kive ‘some stones’ 

uggI-E > ugge ‘some worms’ 
tuPa-E > tupe ‘some rooms’ 
nusJA-E > nujje ‘some clubs’ 


occurs with (a) the following disyllabic a- stem-allomorphs 
with Je o/ in the first syllable: 


keha- ‘body’ osa- ‘part’ 


kena- ‘beautiful’ pesa- ‘nest’ 
oma- ‘own’ tera- ‘grain ; 


(b) the following disyllabic A- stem-allomorphs w 


with an J/a/, Jo/, or Ju/ in the firet syllable: 
otsA- ‘end 


ith Vi e/ oF 


ha?KA- ‘bull’ es 
kellA- ‘clock’ pikkA- ‘long 
kifkA- ‘shoe’ poeKA- 80% 

paévaA- day 


koérA- ‘dog’ 


-git 


lehmA- ‘cow’ - 
lahe+koATA- ‘vicinity’ 
metsA- ‘forest’ 
ma?#KA- ‘wet? 


SeppA= ‘smith’ 

silmA- ‘eye’ 

sudsKA-~ ‘sii° 

vehTaA- ‘brother’ 

vaarA- ‘wrong’; 
allomorphs of subclass 12: 
sadKE- ‘saw’ 


(c) the following E-, I-stem- 
jafvE- ‘lake’ 


k e : 9 
a&KI- ‘birch SalmE- ‘straights’ 


leATE- leaf’ tanTE- ‘star’ 
polvE- ‘generation’ SIKI- ‘straw’: 
polvi- ‘knee’ 


(d) E- ene + stem-allomorphs of all other subclasses with the 
aaa ire eoneatatle stem-allomorphs of Subclass 23, 
oma-I> omi ‘own (part. -pl.)’ 

kif KA-I> ki§ki ‘some shoes’ 

jafvE-1> jafvi ‘some lakes’ 

ka&KI-I > ka8ki ‘some birch trees’ 

kaTi-I > kagi ’some hands’ 

ka&Ni-I > kadgi ‘some lids’ 

lafsE-I> lafsi ‘some children’ 

uiTE-I> ufgi ‘some new ...-s' 

kdfTE-I > kdfsi ‘some stubble’ 

suirE-I> sutri ‘some large ...-s' 

tefvisE-I> tefvisi ‘some greetings’ 

kuigimusE-I > kugimugi ‘some questions’ 

mehE-I > mehi ‘some men' 

naisE-I > naigi ‘some women’ 

lapplasE-I> lapplasgi ‘some Lapps’ 

apilisE-I > apiligi ‘some servants’ 

inimesE-I> inimegi ‘some people’ 

lthikkEsE-I> lihiksi ‘some small ... -s' 

occurs with (a) all nouns of subclasses 21 and 22; (b) all nouns 
of subclass 11 ending in a cluster of unlike vowels; (c) all 
other nouns of subclass 12 (i.e., which do not take one of the 


allomorphs -U, -E, -I, or - Lait); +B ’ 
hata- ‘misfortune 


isa- ‘father’ 
oja- ‘brook’ 
paT/a- ‘pot’ 
kuiPE- ‘jacket’ 


api- ‘help’ 
kari- ‘shoal’ 
kapi- ‘cone’ 
tuji- ‘quarrel’ 
itu- ‘sprout’ 
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-it 


-IL- is found with kolkKE- 





kupu- ‘bale' yiliz- ‘flower’ 
maTu- ‘snake’ puflJE- ‘sail’ 
talu- ‘farm’ O&WE- ‘courtyard’ 
tiKu- ‘snail’ turhmA- ‘dumb' 
laki- ‘roof’ kipkKU- *hillock’ 
vaKdi- ‘force’ ra&KU- ‘twig.’ 


ema- ‘mother’ — 
(The nouns saTJa- ‘100,' tera- ‘grain,’ and riiTu- ‘qua 
also have alternate forms in-git; see above under -U oe 


and -I.) Examples: 
sau-sit > satsit *some staffs’ 

lume- git > lumegit ‘some snows' 

pere-sit > peresgit ‘some families’ 

dlle-sit > Sllegit ‘some beers’ 

tuli-git > tuligit ‘some quarrels’ 

talu- git > talugit ‘some farms’ 

laKi-git > lakesgit ‘some roofs’ 

tera-git > terasit ‘some grains’ 

1if1E- sit > lillesit ‘some flowers’ 

occurs with all other stem-allomorphs. Examples: 
nee-it > neit ‘some of these’ 

noo-it > noit ‘some of those’ 

haa-it > halt ‘some good ...- 

put-it > puit ‘some trees’ 

keévA-it > keévait ‘some boiling ...-s’ 
minija-it > minijait ‘some daughters-in-law’ 
tanavA-it > tanavait ‘some streets’ 

ifkElI-it > ifkleit ‘some angels’ 

kuflUsA-it > kudlsait ‘some famous ... - 
rdamattU-it > roamattuit ‘some books’ 
tiheTA-it > tihetait ‘some close ...-s' 
harhpa-it > harhpait ‘some teeth’ 

lahkme-it > lahkmeit ‘some branchings’ 
vAstuse-it > vAstuseit ‘some answers’ 
hiavattu-it > hAavattuit ‘some wounded people’ 
punase-it > punaseit ‘some red ...-8 - 
mA&agikka-it > ma gikkait ‘some strawberries 
sutaMe-it > sutameit ‘some hearts’ 


valkse- it > valkseit ‘some small ...- sae \diki-- 
‘all’ (050); i.e.» kOikKKE 
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-UL- is f 
ne ieatas the following disyllabic stem-all 
> jalKA- leg,’ mafya- ‘berry,' see gs 
jalKA-UL- > jalu- ‘lege’ Y: Examples: 
ma?fJA-UL- > mA&rju- ‘berries.’ 


-i- is found with the following vowel stem-all 
-allo 


classes 011, 11, 12, 23, 24nd a4: yee of sub- 


‘that (over there)’; (11 6 neé- ‘this,’ nog. 

Vabee!feeest. ea yeas country,’ puf- ‘tree’; (12) e 
: 3 usA- beautiful, ' kiverA- ' 

(24) haike- ‘sick,’ pditla- ‘thumb’ poser 


Examples: + (31) punase- ‘rea. 


neé-i- > nej- ‘these’ 

puti-i- > pui- ‘trees’ 

ilusA-i- > ilusai- ‘beautiful ...- 
punase-i- > punasei- ‘red .,.- 


8.22. The eleven secondary case suffixes are affixed to th 
genitive-singular, genitive-plural, or partitive-plural form of e 
the noun. These noun forms shall be called inflected stems 

The secondary case suffixes and their allomorphs are: 


{-s} ‘inessive,’ which has the single allomorph -s. Examples: 
ses ‘in this ...' (se-, 011); selles ‘in this ...' (selle-, 014); 
maas ‘in a country’ (maa-, 11); vapates maates /vapais mais 
‘in free countries’ (vapa-, 12); itus ‘covered with sprouts 
(in sprout)’ (itu-, 12); rahus ‘in peace’ (rahu-, 12); talus ‘on 
the farm’ (talu-, 12); tulus ‘in a mood’ (tulu-, 12); tods ‘in 
the room’ (tuPa-, 12); tupates ‘in the rooms’; Aijas ‘in the 
garden’ (aéTJA-, 12); ahjus ‘in the oven’ (ahJU-, 12); 
jatvetes ‘in the lakes’ (jarvE-, 12); lAuvas ‘at the table’ 
(laiTA-, 12); Suves ‘outside; in the yard’ (SUWE-, 12); 
Jinnas ‘in the city’ (JifnA-, 12); likkus ‘locked (in lock)’ 
(lukkU-, 12); pindis ‘in the punch’ (pufSSI-, 12); pilves 
‘covered with clouds’ (pilvE-, 12); réstoranis ‘in the 
restaurant’ (réstoranI-, 12); meres ‘in the sea’ (meri-, 21); 
mures ‘in sorrow’ (mure-, 22); koés ‘in the weave: (kuTe-, 
22); etroédppas ‘in Europe’ (etroéppa-, 23); keevas ‘in . 
boiling ...' (keévA-, 23); ahkkrus ‘at anchor’ (aHkkUrU-, 23); 
veés ‘in the water’ (veTi-, 23); saapastes ‘in the boots 
(sAapas-, 24). 


tsse} ‘illative, which has the single allomorph eee eh il 
neisse ‘into these...’ (neé-, 011); séllesse ‘into t ies 


(sélle-, 014); kupusse ‘into the bale’ (kupu-, 12); kuputesse 
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{-st} ‘elative, 


$1} 


TAREE MEAN RESTS 


“into the bales’; sajasse ‘into a hundred’ (saTJa-, 12); 
satatesse ‘into hundreds; jddsse ‘into the power’ Goaru- 
12); joatutesse ‘into the powers’; ko&sse ‘into the exe: 
dllesse ‘into the beer’ (3lle-, 22); Slletesse ‘into the Geousl: 


valksemattesse ‘into the smaller ...-s’ (vaiksemaH- 23) 
: j 


kirikkusse ‘into the church’ (kirikkU-, 23); jumalasse 
‘[belief] in God’ (jumalA-, 23); keltrisse ‘into the cellar’ 
(keltErI-, 23); kaésse ‘into the hand’ (kaTi-, 23); kAttesse 
‘into the hands’ (kaT-); Guttesse ‘into the new e---8" (GuT. 
23); ladnesse ‘into the west’ (laaNE-, 23); hammastesge 
‘into the teeth’ (hAmmas-, 23); valkusesse ‘into the light’ 
(valkuse-, 24); punasesse ‘into the red ...' (punase-, 31); 
punastesse ‘into the red ...-s’ (punas-); kirhnentasse ‘into 
the tenth sean (kiiznnenta-, 32); vaiksesse ‘into the smal] ie 
(vaikse-, 33); vaikstesse ‘into the small ...-gs° (vaiks-), ; 

" which has the single allomorph -st. Examples: 
neist ‘out of these...’ (neé-, 011); meist ‘from us’ (mei- 
023); enesest ‘about himself’ (enese-, 031); putist ‘out of 
the tree’ (pui-, 11); puist ‘out of the trees’; arist ‘out of the 
shop’ (ari-, 12); kivitest ‘[made] of stones’ (kivi-, 12); 
majast ‘out of the house’ (maja-, 12); jarvest ‘out of 

the lake’ (jafvE-, 12); kullast ‘[made] of gold’ (kul TA-, 
12); pAatist ‘out of the boat’ (paatTI-, 12); mafjatest ‘made 
with berries’; Shtust ‘from evening to...” (Shtu-, 22); 
humalattest ‘[made] with hops’ (humalAH-, 23); veést ‘out 
of the water' (veTi-, 23); rAamattuttest ‘from books' 
(rfamattUH-, 23). 

‘adessive,' which has the single allomorph -l. 
temal ‘on it (tema-, 011); néntel ‘on them’ (ném-); sel ‘on 
this ...' (se-, 011); neil ‘on these...’ (neé-); tal ‘he [has]’ 
(ta-, 012); kel ‘who [has]' (ke-, 013); kéllel ‘who [has]' 
(kélle-, 014); teil ‘you [have]’ (tel-, 023); maal ‘in the 
country’ (ma4-, 11); 361 ‘at night’ (60-, 11); kivitel ‘on the 
stones’; rAnnal ‘on the shore’ (raATA-, 12); pollul ‘in oe 
field’ (pslTu-, 12); kélmantal kérral ‘for the third time 
(kélmanta-~, 32; kofTA-, 12); marfjatel ‘the berries Eee 
(mafJA-, 12); mdrjul ‘gathering berries (at berries) at 
tdlvel ‘during the winter’ (talvE-, 12); pojal ‘the heed 
(poSKA-, 12); m@nel ‘on some ...’ (mont, a1) eae: 
‘fon the ...-th] of July’ (jau}i-, 22); porantal on the 


Examples: 
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(pdrantA-, 23); hémmikkul ‘in the morning’ (hdmmikkU-, 23); 
lhulettajattel ‘the poets [have]' (ldulettajaH-, 23); tanaval ‘on 
the street’ (tanavA-, 23); kaltal ‘on the shore’ (kalta-, 24); 
kAttusel ‘on the roof’ (kAttuse-, 24); inimesel ‘the person 
[has] (inimesE-, 31); inimestel ‘the people [have]’ (inimes-). 


{le} ‘allative,’ which has the allomorphs -lle ®-le. -lle occurs 
with one-syllable inflected stems which end ina single vowel; 
-le occurs elsewhere. Examples: 
tille ‘to her’ (ta-, 012); mille ‘to me’ (mu-, 022); telle ‘to 
you’ (tei-, 023); séllele ‘to this ...’ (s&lle-, 014 ; ehtale ‘to 
himself’ (efta-, 032); mad&le ‘to the country’; tdole ‘to work’ 
(tad-, 11); haatele ‘to the good ...-s’ (haa-, 11); emale ‘to 
mother’ (ema-, 12); mArjule ‘to gather berries’; pbisile ‘to 
the boy’ (poigSI-, 12); kohale ‘to the spot’ (koATA-, 12); 
sdprale ‘to the friend’ (sépPrA-, 12); kénverensile ‘to the 
conference’ (kénversenslI-, 12); naaprile ‘to the neighbor’ 
(naapErI-, 23); naaprittele ‘to the neighbors’ (naapErIH-); 
lapsele ‘to the child’ (lagpsE-, 23); lAstele ‘to the children’ 
(14s-); kaltale ‘to the shore’; kigimustele (kisimusE-, 24); 
mehele ‘to the man’ (mehE-, 24); méestele ‘to the men' 
(mées-); kirnnentattele ‘to the tenth ...-s’ (kiirnnentaH-, 32). 


£1tt} ‘ablative,’ which has the single allomorph -ltt. Examples: 
neiltt ‘from them’ (neé-, 011); pajaltt ‘from the workshop 
(paja-, 12); vénnaltt ‘from brother’ (venTA-, 12); m&rjultt 
‘from gathering berries’; tuleltt ‘away from the fire’ (tuli-, 
21); pdérantaltt ‘off the floor’; vanemaltt ‘from the older...’ 
(vanemA-, 23); kdfkaltt ‘from off the mountain’ (ké#ka-, 24). 


tks} ‘translative,’ which has the single allomorph -ks. Examples: 
maaks *[to become] a country’; pthateks ‘for the holidays’ 
(ptiha-, 12); vanaks ‘to get old’ (vana-, 12); marjaks ‘(to get} 
wet’ (mafKA-, 12); jaéks ‘for a share, as one's lot’ (jaKu-, 
12); jouluks ‘for Christmas’ (joh1U-, 12); talveks ‘for the 
winter’; vlisiks ‘as a matter of habit’ (vilSI-, 12); kotanikkuks 
‘[to become] a citizen’ (kotanikkU-, 23); paremaks ‘[to get] 
better’ (paremA-, 23); puhtaks ‘[to get] clean’ (puhta-, 24); 
halkeks ‘to stay sick’ (haike-, 24); vAstuseks ‘for an answer’ 
(vAstuse-, 24), 


tna) ‘essive,' which has the single allomorph -na. Examples: 
juhina ‘as the leader’ (juhTI-, 12); vAnkina ‘as a prisoner 
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(vaOkI-, 12); vapkitena ‘as prisoners’; vlimasena ‘as the 


last * (viimase-, 31). 
pi} ‘terminative,’ which has the single allomorph -ni. Ex 
maAni ‘up to the ground’; toAni ‘as far as the room’: Obata 
? 1 ‘ag 


far as the river’ (jdki-, 12); m&épi ‘as far as the mountaiz: 
(maKi-, 12); Shtupi ‘until evening’; pubsatteni ‘up to the 
(pufisAH-, 23); khuveni ‘until six (o’clock)’ (kui TE- eras 


{ka} ‘comitative,’ which has the single allomorph -k 

3 ‘ ry § a. Exam 1 
nenteka ‘with them'; milleka ‘with what’ (mille-, 013); oe: 
‘with us’ (méije-, 024); eneseka ‘with himself’; eee 
words’ (sdna-, 12); kiviteka ‘with stones’; softsiteka ' with 
wizards’ (softsI-, 12); 16Aka ‘with a tether’ OsbKA. oe 
jifleteka ‘with flowers’ (jif1E-, 12); j&ttuka ‘with a st : 
aed es ‘ : -& Sr eLORy: 
(juttU-, 12); kaadrika ‘with scissors’ (kaarI-, 12); pereka 
‘with the family’; kabtgikkuka ‘with a whip’ (kahtsikkU-, 2 
naapritteka ‘with the neighbors’; leéttritteka ‘with the a : ' 
(leettErIH-, 23); koOoreka ‘with cream’ (koérE- 23); hs 
‘ ’ 8 ‘ : 

with care’ (hooli-, 23); hiultteka ‘with the lips’ (hful- sai 
kiutintteka ‘with claws’ (kuuN-, 23); ehmattuseka ‘with ae 4 
(ghmattusE-, 24). oi 


{tta} ‘abessive, ’ which has the single allomorph -tta. Examples: 
fiivatetta ‘without wings’ ({i1PA-, 12); mufgitta ‘without a cap’ 
(mitgI-, 12); tdetta ‘without the truth’ (t6Ti-, 23); lahinkuttetta 
‘without a battle’ (lahinkUH-, 23); rugikkatta ‘without a fist’ 
(rugikka-, 32); rugikkattetta ‘without fists’ (rugikkaH-); 
siitametta ‘without a heart’ (suitame-, 33). 


9. Verbs. —The inflection of the finite verb in Estonian may 


be expressed by the formula V(-S,)(-S,), in which V = verb stem, 
S, = tense-mood suffix, and S, = person(-number) suffix. The 
occurrence of at least one suffix is obligatory for all verbs except 
the negative auxiliary {ei-}. ‘* 

The four tense-mood suffixes are. 


(1) {--} ‘present- indicative’ 
(2) t gi-} ‘past-indicative’ 
(3) (kgi-} ‘conditional’ 

(4) {K-} ‘imperative. : 


ines with the first pers 
nteau morphs. 


on ee 
me comb It doe 
es to form portma 


n singular. 


The imperative morphe 


and second person suffix 
not occur with the first perso 
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The person-(number) suffixes are the following: 


(1) (n} ‘first person singular’ 
(2) {me} ‘first person plural’ 
(3) {t} ‘second person singular’ 
(4) {tte} ‘second person plural’ 
(5) (p} ‘third person singular’ 
(6) {vat} ‘third person plural’ 
(7) &tta-} ‘fourth person.’ 


The fourth-person suffix indicates an action performed by a 
specified or indefinite agent. The sequential order of the ihe 
person suffix is different from that of the other perenne : 
suffixes in that it precedes rather than follows the tense-mood 
suffixes. +> 


S2 S} S2 





Fig. 11. —The order of inflectional verb suffixes. 


9.1. Verbs are divided into one regular group and one anom- 
alous group on the basis of the number of stem-allomorphs which 
it is necessary to posit for each verb and the distribution of their 
stem-allomorphs with regard to the voice and tense-mood suffixes. 

9.11. The anomalous group of verbs contains six roots, 
which are assigned to the following four subclasses (numbered 
01-04) on the basis of their distribution and number of stem- 
allomorphs. The roots of subclasses 01 and 02 have highly 
restricted distributions. The roots of subclasses 03 and 04 have 


unique sets of three and four stem-allomorphs respectively. 


01 The roots of this subclass do not occur with person(-number) 


suffixes in the present- and past-indicative. 
fe -} ‘negative auxiliary’ = el- ~e- earan oar-. 
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ef- occurs with the present-indicative and where no 
suffix follows; e-, with the past-indicative; ara-, with 
the 2-sg. imperative portmanteau morph; ar-, with the 
other imperative portmanteau morphs. 

{fpole-} ‘not to be’ = pole ~pdl-. 
pole- occurs with the present-indicative; pdl-, with the 


past participle. 


02 flase-} ‘to let’ has the single allomorph lase-, which occurs 
only with the past-indicative (plus person-number suf- 
fixes). This verb is felt to be more literary than the 


regular verb laSKE- ‘to let’ of subclass 13. 


03 {attle-} ‘to say’ = iittle- wiittel- 03é8l-. 
attle- occurs with the present-indicative, past-indica- 
tive, conditional, and the 2-sg. imperative portmanteay 
morph; oel-, with the other imperative portmanteau 
morphs and the fourth person suffix; fttel-, with the 
past participle. 

fole-} ‘to be’ = ole- oo of- »of-. 

oh- occurs with the present-indicative followed by the 
3-sg. or 3-pl. person-number suffixes; of-, with the 
fourth person suffix and those imperative and impera- 
tive-person portmanteau morphs other than the 2-sg. 
imperative; ole-, with all other inflectional endings. 


04 {mine-} ‘to go’ = mine- »min- olSHTE- 1a!-. 
mine- occurs with the 2-sg. imperative portmanteau 
morph; min-, with the other imperative(-portmanteau) 
morphs and the fourth person suffix; 1aLiTE-, with the 
present-indicative, past-indicative, and the conditional; 


laf-, with the past participle. 


9.12, Regular verbs are assigned to nine subclasses on the 
basis of their morphophonemic stem-allomorph types and the 
number of stem-allomorphs, one or two, which it is necessary to 
posit for each verb. Verbs with a single stem-allomorph (sub- 
classes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16) end ina vowel. Verbs with two 
stem-allomorphs have either a vowel and a consonant stem-~ 
allomorph (subclasses 21 and 22) or two vowel stem-allomorphé 
(subclass 23). To the consonant stem-allomorphs of subclasses 
21 and 22 are affixed the fourth-person suffix and those impera~ 
tive and imperative- person portmanteau morphs other than the 


2-sg. imperative. All other inflectional suffix 
vowel stem-allomorphs. The subclasses of r 
following:'* 
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€8 are added to 
egular verbs are the 


(a) Verbs with a single stem-allomorph: 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Verbs with stem-allomorphs ending in a vowel cluster 
Examples: 

jaa- ‘to remain,’ sa4- ‘to become, get,’ keé- ‘to boil (in 
trans.), , fate ‘to marry, , vél- ‘to be able,’ kae- ‘to rn i 
miu- ‘to sell,’ kai- ‘to visit, come,’ vil- ‘to take, car 
pod- ‘to hang,’ jod- ‘to drink,’ 106- ‘to create,’ ie 
For stems in OO and OO: (a) immediately before Ja/, 00 > uu 
and OO > ii; (b) OO and OO plus the suffix -I- both become 
di; (c) elsewhere OO > oo and OO > 86. 


Verbs with stem-allomorphs of the type (C)VCV.-., Examples: 
asu- ‘to dwell,’ ela- ‘to live,’ kiigi- ‘to ask,’ lisa-~ ‘to add to,’ 
luKe- ‘to read,’ lupa- ‘to promise,’ maka- ‘to sleep,’ palu- 
‘to request,’ piTa- ‘to have to,’ saTJa-~ ‘to rain,’ giTu- ‘to 
tie,’ veTa-= ‘to pull,’ pese- ‘to wash,’ pure- ‘to bite,’ uju- 

‘to swim.’ 


Two-syllable verbs with a single stem-allomorph ending in 
A, E. Examples: 

aATA- ‘to give,’ heitTA- ‘to throw,’ holTA- ‘to preserve,’ 
jodksE- ‘to run,’ kaltsE- ‘to defend,’ lablA- ‘to sing,’ 
murTA- ‘to break,’ pettA- ‘to deceive,’ saatTA- ‘to accom- 
pany,’ tappA- ‘to kill,’ teATA- ‘to know,’ tunTE- ‘to feel,’ 
tdBtA- ‘to raise,’ tdusE- ‘to rise,’ tahTA- ‘to want.’ 
Two-syllable verbs which do not take suffixal allomorphs 
containing /L/. Examples: 

jatkne- ‘to follow,’ kadtta- ‘to lose, ' musittseéri- ‘to play 
music,’ puuttu- ‘to concern,’ todtta- ‘to work,’ aele- ‘to 
idle about, * mefti- ‘to announce,’ mee}ti- ‘to please,’ 
mutttu- ‘to change,’ p e- ‘to come open,’ loetta- ‘to read 
out loud,’ lahku- ‘to separate from,’ juhtu- ‘to take place,’ 
hoitu- ‘to be preserved,’ hillka- ‘to shine,’ eélta- ‘to pre- 
suppose,’ tadttle- ‘to strive.’ 


All other two-syllable verbs. Examples: 

ibtu- ‘to sit,’ kabva- ‘to grow,’ konTi- ‘to walk, 
break (intrans.),' léppu- ‘to end,’ raakKi- ‘to speak, 
‘to be born,’ u&Ku- ‘to believe.’ 


’ 16hKu- ‘to 
sihTi- 


16 Verbs wi 


(b) 
21 


22 


23 


th etem-allomorphs of three or more syllables, “"%@ 


Examples: ; 
’ ehitta- ‘to build,’ egine- ‘to appear,» 


Srmasta- ‘to love, 
egittle- ‘to present, ' hAjjenta- ‘to get green,’ haadlitse- to 
make sounds,’ kalasta- ‘to fish,’ kirjutta- ‘to write,’ 


kimmarta- ‘to bow,’ pdkene- ‘to flee,’ usalta- ‘to dar, » 
&ppetta- ‘to instruct,’ m ttiskle- ‘to ponder,’ » 
Verbs with two stem-allomorphs: 


Verbs with a one-syllable consonant stem-allomorph 


Examples? 

pane- wpah- ‘to put,’ sure- wsur- ‘to die,’ tule. «0 tuf 

come,’ niKe- ondh- ‘to see,’ teKe- oteh- ‘tog... ° 
» pese., 


pe&- ‘to wash.’ 
The verb pese- oo pes- was felt to be more lit 
Crary than 
the 


above verb pese- ‘to wash’ in subclass 12. 


Verbs with a two-syllable consonant stem-allomo h 
rph, 


Examples: 
afka- walaH- ‘to begin,’ atva- o4rvaH- ‘to think,’ kod: 

kor jaH- ‘to gather,’ kutla- o khulaH- ‘to listen ee 
karsaH- ‘to smoulder,' lakia- wo lAkkaH- ‘to ees TS8a~ og 
lénnaH- ‘to fly,’ o8ka- wosaH- ‘to know how,’ a iar 
‘to fear,’ vadtta- » vAaataH- ‘to watch, ' 5 bicka- a a Péljal. 
awaken," odtta- 0 dotaH- ‘to wait, ' hipple- co huppel . - 
around,’ kiantle- o k&dnel ‘to turn,’ mdttle- ie ee 
consider, nuhtle- @ ayes ‘to punish,’ vortle- ovdrrel- to 
compare,’ poorle- »poorel- ‘to spin,’ kdnele- okénel- ‘to 


talk. ’ 


Verbs with two vowel stem-allomorphs. 
allomorph of these verbs (in -Ta-) occurs only with the 


fourth person suffix. Examples: 
aja- waTa- ‘to drive, * kattA- wokaTa- ‘to cover,’ kuttA-* 


kuTa- ‘to heat,’ vottaA- wovdTa- ‘to take.’ 
9.12.1. Summary of the morphophonemic stem types of the 


The second stem- 


regular verbs. 


I. Verbs with one stem-allomorph: 


ll 
12 vVGV 
A/E 
us Ve x before VL/) 


14 V'.V (neve 


15 Other v".v 
16 ...V.V.V 


Il. Verbs with two stem-allomorphs: 
21 VC(V) 
22 V.VHevV'.v 
V.eloV’ le 


Vege) 
23 V .Vov.Ta 


9.2. The inflectional suffixes of the verb are the following 
9.21. The following tense-mood suffixes are added directly 
to the verb stem-~allomorphs or to the fourth person suffix (see 

§9.22). 

{-o-} ‘present-indicative’ = (-L- 0-@-) o (-Lkse co-kse). -Lkse ow 
-kse occur after the fourth person suffix {tta-}; -L- o-D., 
elsewhere. (See Figure 13 [under {ksi-} below] for the 
similarities of allomorph distribution of tksi-}, -O-}, and 
{.K-} plus €t} portmanteau.) 


-Lkse occurs following {-tta-} (a) with all subclass 2] verbs 
except those in -s-; (b) with all subclass 11 verbs in -O0- 
or -OO-; (c) with the following other verbs of subclass 11: 
miii- ‘to sell,’ Kal- ‘to visit,’ vil- ‘to take’; (d) with {ole-} 
and {mine-} (subclasses 03 and 04). Examples: 
vilTa-Lkse (> viiakse) > viijakse ‘one takes’ 
tOQTa-Lkse (> thuakse) > tuuvakse ‘one brings’ 
sOOTa-Lkse (> suuiakse) > suujakse ‘one eats' 
nahTa-Lkse > ndhakse ‘one sees’ 
tulTa-Lkse > thllakse ‘one comes’ 
sutTa-Lkse > surrakse ‘one dies’ 
ofTa-Lkse > dllakse ‘one is' 
mifTa-Lkse > minnakse ‘one goes’ 


~kse occurs following {-tta-} with all other verbs. 
jaaTa-kee > jaatakse ‘one remains’ 
pesTa-kse > pestakse ‘one washes’ 
SblTa-kse > Séltakse ‘one says’ 
keelatTa-kse > kéelattakse ‘one forbids’ 
kénelTa-kse > kineltakse ‘one talks’ 
Ostetta~kse > Sstettakse ‘one buys’ 
aktta-kse > ahtakse ‘one gives’ 
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ehittattakse ‘one builds’ 


ehittatta-kse > 
kse > stitesuttattakse ‘one smokes’ 


shitsuttatta- 
occurs with (a) all verbs of subclasses 12, 13, 15, 21, ang 


atje 
23; (b) the anomalous verb {mine-}. Examples: 


luKe-L- > loé- ‘reads’ 
palu-L- > palu- ‘requests’ 

piTa-L- > pe4- ‘has to’ 

gaTJa-L- > saja- ‘rains’ 

maka-L- > maka- ‘sleeps’ 

afTA-L- > 4nna- ‘gives’ 

lafilA-L- > 1dula- ‘sings’ 

paiTA-L- (> puiia-) > puija- ‘tries to catch’ 
teATa-L- > te4- ‘knows’ 

tuATE-L- > tinne- ‘feels’ 

niKe-L- > naé- ‘sees’ 

pane-L- > pane- ‘puts’ 

aja-L- > aja- ‘drives’ 

vottA-L- > vétta- ‘takes’ 

13HTE-L- > lahe- ‘goes’ 


-Q- occurs with all other verbs. 
sai-Q@- > sad- ‘gets’ 
obtta-- > odtta- ‘waits’ 
of-Q@- > oh- ‘is’ (before the 3-8g. or 3-pl.) 
ole-@- > ole ‘are’ (before any other parecdcauches suffix} 

ix), 


Examples: 


-si-} ‘past-indicative’ = -I- 0(-s- o-Isg- o-Xg 
-Lgi-). The all ee 
si-). e allomorphs -s- o-Is- o-Xs- occur only before 

the 3-sg. person(-number) suffix, and, in the case of the 

anomalous {ei-}, when no person(=-number) suffix follows. 

-gi- o-Xgi- o-Lgi- occur before all other person(-number) 

suffixes. -I- occurs with all person(-number) suffixes. 


(See Figure 12 for a summary chart of the allomorph distr- 


bution of {-gi-}.) 

-I- occurs with (a) all verbs of subclass 21; (b) the fourth-per™ 
suffix following all verbs; (c) the following verbs of subclass 
li: jaa- ‘remain,’ sad- ‘get,’ j &- ‘drink,’ 106- ‘create: 
tod- ‘bring, ° 100- ‘strike,’ sOO- ‘eat’; (d) the anomaly 
verbs flase-} and {ole-} (02, 03); (e) the verb piTa- to 
to’ of subclass 12. Examples: 









subclass 22 16 15 14 12 11(part) 


flase-}, {ole 








fmine-} jst 








anomalous 
& listed 
verbs 








fourth pe: 





Fig. 12. —Summary of the allomorph distribution of {-gi-} ‘past-indicative. ' 
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teKe-I- > teki- ‘did’ 

tule-I- > tuji- ‘came’ 

jodTa-I- > jobti ‘one drank’ 
peétta-I- > peetti ‘one held’ 
jodksta-I- > jodkgti ‘one ran’ 
antta-I- > antti ‘one gave’ 
raakitta-I- > raakitti ‘one spoke’ 
panTa-I- > panti ‘one put’ 
Ronettes: I- . kdnelti ‘one talked’ 
saa-I- > sal ‘got, became’ 
to6-I- > tei ‘brought’ 

lase-I- > lagi- ‘let’ 

ole-I- > oli- ‘was’ 

piTa-I- > piti- ‘had to’ 


-s- occurs with (a) all other verbs of subclasses 11 and 12; (b) all 
verbs of subclasses 14, 15, 16, and 22; (c) the anomalous 
verbs {ef-} and {Gttle-}; (d) the verb aja- of subclass 23; (e) 
the following verbs of subclass 13 as an alternate form: 
kaltsE- ‘defend,’ kuilE- ‘hear.’ Examples: 
nai-s- > nals- ‘appeared’ 
pod-s- > pods- ‘hung’ 
ela-s- > elas- ‘dwelled’ 
luKe-s- > lukes- ‘read’ 
veTa-s- > vetas- ‘pulled’ 
siinTi-s- > siinfis- ‘was born’ 
uSKu-s- > uSkus- ‘believed’ 
jatkne-s- > jatknes- ‘followed’ 
kirjutta-s- > kirjuttas- ‘wrote’ 
hiline-s- > hilines- ‘was late’ 
ofka-s- > obkas- ‘knew how’ 
mittle-s- > mditles- ‘thought’ 

e-8- > es ‘past negative auxiliary’ 
uttle-s- > ittles- ‘said’ 

nar hd > ajas-~- ‘drove’ 

kaltsE-s- > kaltses- ‘defended’ 


-Is- occurs with (a) all other verbs 
of Subclass 13. Examples: 
votta-Is- > voftie- ‘took’ 
ahTA-Is- > antis- ‘ gave' 
lablA-Is- > latlis- ‘sang’ 


of subclass 23; (b) all verbs 


kaftsE-Is- > kalfgis- ‘defended’ 
tahTA-Is- > tahtie- ‘wanted’ 


-Xs- occurs (a) with the anomalous verb {mine-}; (b) as a faste 
speech form of the following verbs of subclass 13: joaTaA- * 
arrive,’ leiTA- ‘to find,’ murTA- ‘to break,’ Examples: 
1ZHTE-Xs- (> laks-s-) > 1aks- ‘went’ 
lefTA-Xs- > lelts- ‘found’ 
mufTA-Xs- > mufts- ‘broke’ 

-Xgi- occurs with (a) all verbs of subclasses 13 and 23; (b) the 
anomalous verb {mine-} (i.e., with those verbs which take 
-Is- and ~Xs- before the 3-sg. suffix), Examples: 
aATA-Xsi- > ahtgi- ‘gave’ 
ke&tTA-Xgi- > ke€tgi- ‘cooked’ 
lef TA-Xsi- > leftsi- ‘found’ 
maksA-X¢gi- > maksi- ‘paid’ 
seis A-Xgi- > seisi- ‘stood’ 
tappA-Xsi- > tapsi- ‘killed’ 
tahTA-Xsi- > tahtsi- ‘wanted’ 
aja-Xsi- > ajagi- ‘drove’ 
voitA-Xsi- > vot i- ‘took’ 
lGHTE-Xgi- > lakgi- ‘went’ 

-Lgi- occurs with those verbs of subclass 11 which take the past- 

indicative allomorph in -s- with the 3-sg. suffix. Examples: 

miii- Lsi- > muugi- ‘sold’ 

vii- Lsi- > viigi- ‘took, carried away’ 

occurs with all other verbs which take the allomorph -s- 

with the 3-sg. suffix. Examples: 

ela-si- > elasi- ‘dwelled’ 

maka-si- > makagi- ‘slept’ 

dppi-gi- > dppigi- ‘learned’ 

tootta-gi- > tdottagi- ‘worked’ 

imesta-gi- > imestagi- ‘amazed’ 

unusta-gi- > unustagi- ‘forgot’ 

kohta- si- > kohtasi- ‘met’ 

lenta- gi- > lentagi- ‘slid’ 

uttle-si- > ittlegi- ‘said’ 

t-kgi-} ‘conditional’ = (~ks- »-Lks-) ©(-kgi- © -Lkgi-). The 
allomorphs -ks- »-Lks- occur with the 3-sg. and fourth- 
person suffixes; the allomorphs -kgi- o-Lkgi- occur before 


~si- 


all other person(-number) suffixes. 

similarities of ene aa rey ae 

{K-} plus &t} portmanteau.) eee 
-Lks- o-Lkgi- occur with (a) all verbs of subclasses 12, 13, 15 

21, and 23; (b) the anomalous verb {mine-}. Exarcles: 

sara-Lksi- > sdraksi- ‘would shine’ 

ela- Lkgi- > elakgi- ‘would live’ 

piTa-Lks- > peaks- ‘would have to’ 

aATA-Lkgi- > Annaksi- ‘would give’ 

kutlE-Lks- > kiuleks- ‘would hear’ 

teATA-Lks- > teaks- ‘would know’ 

tahTA-Lks- > tahaks- ‘would want’ 

teKe-Lks- > teeks- ‘would make’ 

votta- Lkgi > vbttakgi- ‘would take’ 

laHTE-Lkgi- > lahekgi- ‘would go’ 


-ks- »-kgi- occur following (a) the fourth-person suffix {tta-}; 
(b) all other verbs. Examples: 
palutta-ks- > paluttaks ‘one would request’ 
saa-ks- > saaks- ‘would get’ 
vil-ks- > vilks- ‘would take’ 
ehitta~kgi- > ehittaksgi- ‘would build’ 
hadjitse-ks- > haajitseks- ‘would pronounce’ 


{-K-} ‘imperative’ combines with the first person singular and 
second person suffixes to form the following portmanteau 
morphs. (See Figure 13 for the similarities of allomorph 
distribution of (¢ksi-}, {-p-}, and {-K-} plus {-t} portman- 
teau.) 


{-K-} plus (t} ‘2-sg.’ > -L~-@. 


-L occurs with all verbs of subclasses 12, 13, 15, 21, and 23. 
Examples: 
giTu-L > sed ‘tie!’ 
kugi-L > kigi ‘ask!’ 
ke&tTA-L > kéeta ‘cook!’ 
oftA-L > Ssta ‘buy!’ 
labKE-L > lase ‘let!’ 
kutsu-L > kitsu ‘invite!’ 
teKe-L > te& do}? 
pane-]I, > ‘ ’ 
votta-1, he ee rr 


o-} 


{.K-} 
port: 


subclass 


23 21 15 13 12 #04 O38 (O01) 11 14 16 22 


restrictions 





except after 
(-tta-} 


-L 


Fig. 13. —-Summary of allomorph distributions for: 
(1) (-kgi-} ‘conditional’ (except after {-tta-}), ’ ? 
(2) {-p-} ‘present- indicative’ (except etter {-tta-}), an 
(3) ¢K-} ‘imperative’ plus {-t} ‘2-sg.’ portmanteau. 
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-~ occurs with all other verbs. Examples: 
Sira-@ > ara ‘don't!" 
mine- > mine ‘gol’ 
Gitle- @ > little ‘say! 
jai-@ > jaa ‘remain!’ 
kaé-@ > kaé ‘look!’ 
korista-@ > korista ‘clean up!’ 
kf&immarta-@ > kimmarta ‘bow!’ 
puhka- g > puhka ‘rest!' 


vaktta-@ > vadtta ‘watch!’ 
{-K-} plus {-me} ‘l-pl.’ > -Lkem o-kEm. 
{-K-} plus {-tte} ‘2-pl.’ > -Lke o-kE. 


Elsewhere -K- has the allomorphs -Lku- o-kU-; i.e,, before 
the third person singular and third person plural, and after 
the fourth person morphemes. 


-Lkem, -Lke, -Lku are suffixed to (a) all verbs of subclasses 1] 
and 21; (b) the anomalous verbs fole-} ‘be’ and {mine-} ‘go, 
Examples: 
na{-Lku > ndiku ‘may he marry’ 
ka&-Lku > kAeku ‘may he look’ 
jOQ-Lke > jboke ‘drink! 
s00-Lke > sddke ‘eat!' 
tO6-Lku > thoku ‘may they bring’ 
teh-Lku > t&hku ‘may he make’ 
of-Lku > $lku ‘may he be’ 
pah-Lke > pAnke ‘put!' 
mif-Lke > minke ‘gol’ 
tul-Lku > thlku ‘may they come’ 


-kEm, -kE, -kU occur following (a) the fourth person suffix aol 
(b) pul other verbs. Examples: 
sOOTa-kU > sSétaku ‘may one eat’ 
mifTa-kU > midtaku ‘may one go’ 
jobksE-kU > jodksku ‘may he run’ 
keetTA-kU > keétku ‘may he cook’ 
kuQlE-kE > kufilke ‘listen!' 
ahTA-kE > afitke ‘givel' 
laulA-~kEm > lailkem ‘let's sing’ 
maksA-kU > maksky ‘may they pay’ 


VOttaA-kY > votku ‘may they take’ 
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ubKu-kE > ubkuke ‘believe!’ 
able-kU > ableku ‘may he idle about' 
taéttle-kU > ta&ttleku “may they strive’ 
Antesta-kE > Antestake ‘forgive!’ 
esittle-kU > ernie “may he present’ 
titvusta-kU > titvustaku 'may h ’ 
§r-kU > arku “may he not’ ems eae ee 
&--kEm > arkem ‘may we not’ 
& HekE > frke *don't!* 
S&1-kE > Sélke ‘say!’ 
paljaH-kU > péljakku ‘may he fear’ 
véokaH-kU > vookakku ‘may it flow’ 
kfiulaH-kE > kbulakke ‘listen!’ 
podrel-kU > poorelku ‘may it spin’ 


9.22. Person-(number) Suffixes 

9.22.1. The suffix {-tta-} ‘fourth person’ occurs immediately 
following the verb and precedes the tense-mood suffixes. {-tta} 
has the allomorphs -Ta- ~~Xta-o-tta- o-Ltta- o-ELtta-. 


-Ta- occurs with all verbs of subclasses 11, 21, and 22; and with 
the anomalous verbs of subclasses 03 and 04. This allomorph 
retains its morphophonemic shape, forming a fourth-person 
stem in -Ta-. Examples: 
jaa-Ta- > jaita- ‘remain’ 
vil-Ta- > vifTa- ‘take, carry’ 
t0Q-Ta > tOOTa- ‘bring’ 
sOO-Ta- > sOOTa- ‘eat’ 
nih-Ta- > nahTa- ‘see’ 
tul-Ta- > tufTa- ‘come’ 
suf-Ta- > sufTa- ‘die’ 
haavaH-Ta- > hdavatTa- ‘wound’ 
kéelaH-Ta- > kéelatTa- ‘forbid’ 
kdnel-Ta- > kénelTa- ‘talk’ 
mif-Ta- > mifTa- ‘go’ 
681-Ta- > 581Ta- ‘say’ 
of-Ta > ofTa- ‘be’ 


~ELtta- occurs with (a) all subclass 13 stem-allomorphs in a 
preceded by a cluster of obstruent plus stop; (by tne ves Llo- 
saaTA- ‘to place’ of subclass 13; (c) all Lee aee ean ere 
morphs in -a- preceded by VT/ or VK/ (ie. all of su 
23 and a part of subclass 12). Examples: 
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xedtTA-ELtta- > kéetetta- ‘cook' 
pettA-ELtta- > p&éttetta- ‘deceive’ 
o&tA-ELtta- > Sstetta- ‘buy’ 
saAtTA-ELtta- > sAdatetta- ‘send’ 
sditTA-ELtta- > sditetta-~ ‘drive’ 
tsitTA-ELtta- > taitetta- ‘fill’ 
tappA-ELtta- > tappetta- ‘kill’ 
sdiTA-ELtta- > sdetta- ‘place’ 
aTa-ELtta- > a&tta- ‘drive’ 
kaTa-Eltta- > kaétta- ‘cover’ 
vdéTa-Eltta- > véétta- ‘take’ 
piTa-ELtta- > pe&tta- ‘hold’ 


-Xta- occurs with all other verbs of subclass 13, Examples: 
aATA-Xta > aftta- ‘give’ 
maksA-Xta- > maksta- ‘pay’ 
neiTA-Xta- > neétta- ‘curse’ 
lafilA-Xta- > laflta- ‘sing’ 
teATA-Xta- > teAtta- ‘know’ 
jobksE-Xta- > jodksta- ‘run’ 
-Ltta- occurs with all other verbs of subclasses 12 and 15, 
Examples: 
giTu-Ltta- > sedtta- ‘tie’ 
tasu-Ltta- > tasutta- ‘pay’ 
kutsu- Ltta~ > kitsutta- ‘invite’ 
raakKi-Ltta- > raakitta- ‘speak’ 


-tta- occurs with all other verbs. Examples: 
jirkne-tta- > jafknetta- ‘follow’ 
mugittseéri-tta- > mugittseéritta- ‘make music’ 
ehitta-tta- > ehittatta- ‘build’ 
shitsutta-tta- > shitsuttatta- ‘smoke’ 
vaimusta-tta- > vAimustatta- ‘inspire’ 
valkusta-tta- > vAlkustatta- ‘illuminate’ 
thenta-tta- > iihentatta- ‘unite’ 


9.22.2. All other person-number suffixes are added toe 
tense~mood suffixes. 


tn} ‘first person singular’ has the single allomorph -2: 
Examples: 
J00-Gen > jobn ‘I drink’ 
TE-L-n > thinnen ‘I feel’ 


{-me} ‘first person plural’ has the single allomorph 


{-t} 


Armasta-Q-n > Armastan ‘I love’ 
naiKe-L-n > nadeén ‘I see’ 

ole-@-n > olen ‘I am' 

jO0-I-n > join ‘I drank’ 

tuATE-Xgi-n > tuhtgin ‘I felt' 
Armasta-gi-n > Armastagin ‘I loved’ 
nikKe-I-n > nakin ‘I saw’ 

jOO-kgi-n > jodkgin ‘I would drink’ 
tuATE-Lksi-n > tinnekgsin ‘I would feel’ 


-me. 
Examples: 


piTa-L-me > peAme ‘we have to’ 

lisa- L-me > lisame ‘we add' 

hoi TA-L-me > héijame ‘we preserve’ 
véttA-L-me > véttame ‘we take’ 
attle-@-me > iittleme ‘we say’ 

kufla-@-me > kublame ‘we listen' 
tirvitta-@-me > tArvittame ‘we use’ 
saa-I-me > saime ‘we became’ 

piTa-I-me > pitime ‘we had to’ 

ela-si-me > elagime ‘we lived’ 
konele-si-me > kinelesime ‘we were talking’ 
kbivatta-si-me > kivattasime ‘we dried’ 
sad-kgi-me > sadkgime ‘we would become’ 


‘second person singular’ has the single allomorph -t. 


Examples: 

saf-$-t > sadt ‘you become’ 
néKe-L-t > ndet ‘you see’ 

ole-O-t > olet ‘you are’ 
laHTE-L-t > lahet ‘you go’ 
drmasta-@-t > Armastat ‘you love’ 
106-1-t > loft *you struck’ 
pane-I-t > panit ‘you put’ 

naKe-I-t > nakit ‘you saw’ 
ISATE-Xgi-t > lakpit ‘you went’ 
sadtTA-Xsi-t > saAtait ‘you sent’ 
dbpi-Lksi-t > Sppikesit ‘you would learn’ 


-tte} ‘second person plural’ has the single allomorph -te- 


Examples: 
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ela-L-tte > elatte ‘you live’ 
piTa-L-tte > peAtte ‘you have to’ 
tahTA-L-tte > tahatte ‘you want’ 
raakKi-L-tte > rddkitte ‘you speak’ 
kdnele-@-tte > kdnelette ‘you talk’ 
tirvitta-QP-tte > tarvittatte ‘you use’ 
ole-I-tte > olitte ‘you were’ 
Uftle-si-tte > tittle gitte ‘you said’ 


{-p} ‘third person singular’ has the allomorphs -p and -@. 


-~ occurs (a) after the past-indicative, imperative, and Conditio 
Nal; 


(b) with the present-indicative of fole-}. Examples: 
of-d- > on ‘(he) is’ 

ole-I-® > o]i ‘(he) was’ 

ole-ks-@ > oleks ‘(he) would be’ 
jak-1-9 > jai ‘(she) remained’ 
na{-s-@ > nafs ‘(it) appeared’ 
asu-s-Q > asus ‘(he) dwelled’ 
saT’a-s-Q > satas ‘it rained’ 
kaATA-Is-@ > kantis ‘(he) carried’ 
iktu-s-@ > i8tus ‘(he) sat’ 
havitta-s-@ > havittas ‘(he) defeated’ 
afka-s-9 > afkas ‘(he) began’ 
piTa-I-@ > piti ‘(he) had to’ 


-p occurs elsewhere after the present-indicative. Examples: 


kal-p-p > kalp ‘(he) strikes’ 
piTa-L-p > peap ‘(he) has to’ 
saTJa-L-p > sajap ‘it is raining’ 
ahTA-L-p > Annap ‘(he) gives’ 
iStu-L-p > Istup ‘(he) sits’ 

afka--p > afkap ‘(he) begins’ 
ehitta-@-p > ehittap ‘(he) is building’ 


{vat} ‘third person plural’ has the allomorphs -vat »-t ow =O, 


-) occurs with the imperative and the present-indicative of (ole-} 


Examples: 
ee > oh ‘(they) are’ 
tul- Lku-@ > thlku ‘may they come’ 


-V. ° 
at occurs with the present-indicative elsewhere. Examples: 


a > kalvat *(they) visit’ 
~$-vat > sddvat ‘(they) eat’ 


veTa-L-vat > vedvat *(they) pull’ 
luKe-L-vat > loévat ‘(they) read’ 
jobksE-L-vat > jboksevat ‘(they) run’ 
ka’va-L-vat > kAsvavat ‘(they) grow’ 
aiista-Q@-vat > alistavat ‘(they) help’ 
ehitta-@-vat > ehittavat ‘(they) are building’ 
leAta-Q-vat > leAtavat ‘(they) fly’ 


-t occurs with the past-indicative and conditional 
toO-I-t > tlt ‘(they) brought’ 
pane-I-t > panit ‘(they) put’ 
ole-I-t > olit ‘(they) were’ 
heitTA-Xsi-t > heitsit ‘(they) threw’ 
i&tu-gsi-t > i&tugit ‘(they) marveled’ 
imesta-gi-t > imestagit ‘(they) marveled’ 
hakka-si-t > hakka git ‘(they) began’ 
sira-Lksi-t > sdraksit ‘(they) would shine’ 
kuilE-Lkgi-t > kiulekgit ‘(they) would hear’ 


Examples: 


10. Stem expansion, — The expansion of stems in Estonian 
is accomplished by means of derivational suffixes and word com- 
pounding. Although a full treatment of stem expansion is beyond 
the scope of this study, I shall here present a brief sketch in 
order to illustrate some of the more productive types. 

10.1. Derivation. —By means of derivational suffixes stems 
of all word classes (i.e., nouns, verbs, particles as defined 
above) may become new members of the same word class or 
members of any other class. Although all possible combinations 
of original word class and resultant word class are attested, in 
modern Estonian only the noun and verb classes appear to be 
productive in providing stems for further expansion. 

Some of the more frequent productive derivational suffixes 
are given in the following paragraphs. The descriptions of most 
of the suffixes, however, are incomplete in two respects: (1) I 
have not attempted to list allomorphs which appear to be rare or 
non-productive, and (2) most of the suffixes occurred too in- 
frequently in my corpus to permit a detailed description of their 
allomorph distributions. The only suffixes for which a relatively 
complete description can be claimed are the following: 
t+mi(ne/s(E))-} ‘verbal substantive,’ ja(H)-} ‘agent ncaa 
tive,’ {-vA(H)-} ‘present participle,’ {ma} ‘infinitive I 
‘infinitive UU,’ and { (n)ut} ‘past participle. ‘ [In a more detaile 


tan- 
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analysis of Estonian derivation it may prove advantageous to 
ment several of the unit suffixes below into two or rieee me 
(i.e., to recognize a class of connective suffixes). The fax 
“substantive” and “adjective” indicate syntactical subclasses - 
nouns. These terms provide convenient labels for the descripti 
of the various types of suffixes and need not be more explicit, On 
defined here. y 

10.11. Noun-producing Suffixes 

10.11.1. Suffixes which are affixed to nouns: 


Pheme, 
ms 


{mA(H)-} ‘comparative’ = -mA(H)- © -Lm4A(H)- © -ELmA(H)., 
which are suffixed only to vowel stem-allomorphs and form 
nouns of subclass 23. This suffix is affixed only to certain 
nouns, predominantly adjectives, which it is necessary to 
list. For a small group of these nouns it is necessary to 
recognize a special comparative/superlative stem-allomorph 
mostly suppletive, which occurs only with this suffix ang 
the superlative suffix (-I-}; i.e., pare- for nak. “good, ' 
ena- for pA]ju(H)- ‘much, many,’ lahe- for lahe(ne/s(e)- 
‘close,’ ltthe- for lihikkE(ne/s(E))- ‘short,’ dhe- for 
Shukke(ne/s(E))- ‘thin,’ pise- for pigikke(ne/s(E))- ‘smaj.' 


-LmA(H)- occurs (a) after the superlative (I-} with disyllabic 
E-stem-allomorphs of subclasses 23 and 31 and all nouns of 
subclass 12; (b) with disyllabic E-stem-allomorphs of sub- 
classes 12, 23, and 31; (c) with I-stem-allomorphs of subclass 
12; (d) with subclass 12 U-stem-allomorphs of more than two 
syllables;| (e) with lof[TU- ‘loose’ (12). Examples: 
kiips E~LmA(H)- > kfipsemA(H)- ‘riper’ 
ui TE-LmA(H)- > fuvemA(H)- ‘newer’ 
Snne(+)|ikkU-LmA(H)- > $nnejikkumA(H)- ‘happier’ 
haf}I-LmA(H)- > hAllimA(H)- ‘greyer’ 


-ELmA(H)- occurs with (a) other U-stem-allomorphs of subclass 
12; (b) A~stem-allomorphs of subclass 12; (c) the following * 
stem-allomorphs of subclass 12: kéva- ‘hard,’ paha- ‘bad, 
vana- ‘old,' visa- ‘persistent’; (d) lAhja(H)- ‘lean’ (22). 
Examples: 
huflU-ELmA(H)- > hillemA(H)- ‘crazier’ 
paksU-ELmA(H)- > pAksemA(H)- ‘thicker' 
halPA-ELmA(H)- > hilvemA(H)- ‘worse’ 
lalsKA-ELmA(H)- > lkisemA(H)- ‘lazier’ 
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ma&tKA-ELmA(H)- > m&rjemA(H)- ‘wetter’ 
vana-ELmA(H)- > vanemA(H)- ‘older’ 


-mA(H)- occurs (a) after the superlat To 
(b) with other nouns. ieeieice: seh TONG Cope 
pare-mA(H)- > paremA(H)- ‘better’ 
1ahe-mA(H)- > ltihemA(H)- ‘shorter’ 
(12) vapa-mA(H)- > vapamA(H)- ‘freer’ 
(22) hAppu-mA(H)- > hAppumA(H)- ‘more sour’ 
(23) kuilUsA-mA(H)- > kuilsamA(H)- ‘more famous’ 
(23) pimeTA-mA(H)- > pimetamA(H)- ‘darker' 
(31) vaése-mA(H)- > vaésemA(H)- ‘poorer’ 
(32) vijjakka-mA(H)- > viljakkamA(H)- ‘more fruitful’ 


{-I-} ‘superlative’ = -I- ~-i- ©-Xei-, which are suffixed only to 
vowel stem-allomorphs. This suffix occurs before the 
comparative suffix {-mA(H)-} and after a relatively small 
group of adjectives.” 


-Xei-, a non-standard allomorph, was attested with the following 
A-stem-allomorph of subclass 12: pikkA- ‘long’; i.e., 
pikkA-Xei- LmA(H)- > pikkeimA(H)- ‘longest’ 


-I- was attested with (a) rabke(H)- ‘difficult’ (23); (b) the follow- 
ing disyllabic E-stem-allomorphs of subclasses 12, 23, and 
31: (12) kiibsE- ‘ripe,’ (23) suur(E)- ‘large’ and uvT(E)- 
‘new,’ (31) pui(ne/s(E))- ‘become like wood’; (c) the follow- 
ing other nouns of subclass 12: kena- ‘beautiful,’ sodJA- 
‘warm,’ va{sKI- ‘false’; (d) those nouns for which it is neces- 
sary to set up special comparative/superlative stem-allo- 
morphs (cf. {mA(H)-} above). Examples: 
ktibs E-I- Lm A(H)- > kipsimA(H)- ‘ripest’ 
ui TE-I-LmA(H)- > tugimA(H)- ‘newest’ 
s06JA-I-LimA(H)- > s$0jimA(H)- ‘warmest’? 
pare-I-mA(H)- > parimA(H)- ‘best’ 


~i- occurred with the following other nouns of subclasses 23 and 
32: (23) ilusA(H)- ‘beautiful, ' kiAtELA(H)- ‘firm,’ kudlUsA(H)- 
‘famous,’ lApgikkU(H)- ‘childish, ' pimeTA(H)- ‘dark, ' 
sikavA(H)- ‘deep,’ tiheTA(H)- ‘dense,’ tahtIsA(H)- ‘impor- 
tant," uginA(H)- ‘diligent, ’ vahva(H)- ‘brave,’ viletsA(H)- 
‘miserable,’ Snnettu(H)- ‘unhappy’; (32) jobkka(s/H)- ‘wealthy ; 
ljakka(s/H)- ‘fruitful.’ Examples: 
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tahtIsA-i-mA(H)- > tahtsaimA(H)- ‘most important’ 
onnettu-i-mA(H)- > $nnettuimA(H)- ‘most unhappy’ 


{."/,(e(H))-} ‘adjective-forming’ = -ne/s(e)- »-Lne/s(e)- o 
(-Xne/s(e)- & -Xne/se(H)-), which are only suffixed to vowel] 


stem-allomorphs. This suffix, which is added primarily ¢ 
substantive nouns, forms nouns of subclass 3l. ° 


-Xne/s(e) is found with (C)VCE stem-allomorphs. Examples: 
veri-Xne/s(e)- > veri(ne/s(e))- ‘bloody’ 
tdTI-Xne/s(e)- > tdgi(ne/s(e))- ‘true’ 


-Xne/se(H)- is found with certain disyllabic A-stem-allomorphs of 
subclass 12. Examples: 
raiTA-Xne/se(H)- > ratt(ne/se(H))- ‘iron’ 
nufkKA-Xne/se(H)- > nufkk(ne/se(H))- ‘cornered’ 


-Lne/s(e) is found with certain other disyllabic stem-allomorphs 
of subclass 12. Examples: 
valkKU-Lne/s(e)- > vAlku(ne/s(e))- ‘protein’ 
jifvA- Lne/s(e)- > |liva(ne/s(e))- ‘sandy’ 


-ne/s(e)- is found with other CVCV stem-allomorphs. Examples: 
lina-ne/s(e)- > lina(ne/s(e))- ‘linen’ 
pori-ne/s(e)- > pori(ne/s(e))- ‘dirty’ 


{- TkkU(H)-} ‘substantive-forming’ has the sole allomorph 
-(+)...TkkU(H)-, which is only suffixed to vowel stem-allo- 
morphs. J/(+)/ is added immediately before the final syl- 
lable of the stem-allomorph to which it is affixed. This 
suffix forms nouns of subclass 12. Examples: 
matalA-(+)...IkkU(H)- > mata(+)}ikkU(H)- ‘low place’ 
kblmantA-(+)...IkkU(H)- > k&lman(+)tifkU(H)- ‘a third’ 


{-li(ne/a(E))-} ‘adjective-forming’ = -li(ne/s(E))- o - LLi(ne/s(E))-) 
which have the same distribution with regard to noun sub- 
classes as the genitive-singular allomorphs - and -L 
respectively. This suffix, which is added primarily to 
substantive nouns, forms nouns of subclass 31. Examples! 
néKu- ‘face and -Lji(ne/s(E))- n&d}i(ne/s(E))- ‘looking: 

resembling’ 
vatvl- ‘color’ and -Lli(ne/s(E))- > varvili(ne/s(E))- 
keérTU- ‘a twist’ and -L]i(ne/s(E))- > kéeruli(ne/s(E))- 
‘involved’ 


‘ colores 





 *having needles’ 
aseme- ‘place’ and -}i(ne/s(E))- > asemeli(ne/s(E))- ‘posi- 
tioned’ 
U-) ‘adjective-forming’ = -(+)pikeu- oo -X(+ aces 
¢ (opi y1ikkU-, which are only suffixed to vowel ee 
This suffix, which is added primarily to substantive nouns, ; 
forms nouns of subclass 12. The small number of occurrences 
of this suffix in my corpus does not justify any general state- 
ments of allomorph distribution. Examples: 
ime- ‘wonder’ and -(+)}ikkU- > ime(+ U- ‘marvelous’ 
sdpPrA- ‘friend’ and -L{+)ikkU- > sdpra(+)}ikkU- ‘friendly’ 
ohTU- ‘danger’ and -X(+)ikkU- > ohe(+)PkkU- ‘dangerous’ 
maginA- ‘machine’ and -X(+)}ikkU- > magin(+)JikkU- 
‘mechanical’ 

{1A(ne/s(E))-} ‘personal substantive-forming’ has the sole allo- 
morph -LA(ne/s(E))-. which is euffixed to vowel stem-allo- 
morphs. This euffix is most frequently added to substantive 
nouns which are the names of nationalities, countries, and 
cities. It forme soune of subclass 31. Examples: 
vene- ‘Rusia’ and - X1A(ne/a(E))- > venela(ne/e(E))- ‘Russian’ 
titkKI- ‘Turkey’ and -X1A(ne/e(E))- > tibkkla(ne/s(E))- 

‘Turk’ 
yhTU- ‘union’ and -X1A(ne/e(E})- > [iftelaine/e(E))- ‘ally’ 
mubtA- ‘black’ and -X1A(ne/a(E))- > mubtla(ne/s(E))- ‘gypsy’ 


+-kka(e/H)-} ‘dimunitive adjective-forming’ = -kks(s/H)- 
-Lkka(o/H)-, which have the same distribution with regard 
to noun subclassen as the genitive-singular allomorphs -? 
and -L respectively. With adjective nouns, this suffix indi- 
cates the presence of the adjective quality in a limited degree; 
with substantive nouns it indicates an abundance of the sub- 
stantive to which it ie affived, This suffix forms souns of 
subclass 32. Examples: 
puna- ‘red‘ and -Lhka(s/H)- > punskka(s/H)- ‘reddish’ 
bippa- ‘sour’ and -kha(s/H)- > hAppukka(s/H)~ ‘somewhat 
sour’ 
abte- ‘gift’ and -kka(s/H)- > abtekka(s/H)- ‘gifted’ 
FkkEine/e(K))-} “diminative substantive-forming’ « -kkE(ue/s(E})- 
“-LkkEine/o(E))-, which have the same distribution with 








oT, Examples: ose | 
ema- LkkE(ne/s(E))- > ernakkE(ne/s(E))- ‘mother’ 
punatmiifgI- LkkE(ne/s(E))- > punatmibtpikkE(ne /s(E))- ‘Little 
red-capped one (= Little Red Riding Hood)’ 
taftre-kke(ne/s(E))- > taftrekke(ne/s(E))- ‘little girl' 


10.11.2. Suffixes which are affixed to verbs: 


Lmi(ne/s(E))-} ‘verbal substantive’ = -mi(ne/e(E))- %-Xmi(ne/e(Ey). 
which are only suffixed to vowel stem-allomorphs. This su 
fix forme nouns of subclass 31. 

-Xmi(ne/s(E))- occure with all A-, E-stem-allomorphes (i.e., with 
all verbs of subciasses 13 and 23 with stem-allomorphs in 
YA E/). Examples: 
kahTA-Xmi(ne/a(E))- > kahemi(ne/s(E))- ‘carrying’ 
jobkeE-Xmi(ne/s(E))- > jobkemi(ne/e(E))- ‘running’ 
votta-Xmi(ne/s({E))- > vdtimi(ne/e(E))- *tuking* 


-mi(ne/s(E))- occurs with other verbe. This allomorph occurs 
with the mine-, ole-, Blue-, aja- stem-alilomorphs of bnine-}, 
ble-}), filtie-), and faja- oaTa-) reepectively. Examples: 
t06-mi(ne/s(E)}- > tobmi(ne/s(E)}- ‘bringing’ 
luKe-mi(ne/s(E})- > tukemi(me/s{E))}- ‘reading’ 
Bhpi-ms(ne/e(E))- > Sbpimilne/s(E)})- ‘learning’ 
ehitta-mi(ne/s{H))- > elittami(ne/e(E))- ‘building’ 
kebla-mi(ne/a(E))- > keblami(ne/e(E))- ‘forbidding’ 
pabrie-mi(ne/s(K)}- > pdsrlemi{ne/s(E)}- ‘spinning’ 


(-ja(H)-} ‘agent substantive’ = (-ja(H)- « -Ija(H)}-) ®-Xje(H)-. 
which are only suffixed to vowel stem-allomorphs. This 
suffix forme noune of subclass 23. 


“Xje(H)}- occure with all A-, E~stem-allomorphs. Examples: 
ahlA-Xja(H). > labija(H)- ‘singer’ 
abKE-Xja(H}- > La kjatH)}- ‘one who lets’ 
wobta-Xja(H)- > (H)- ‘one who heats’ 


allomorph of 7 age aa 21; (2) the ole- stem 
= Ke~ Ga(H)- > tekije(H ‘deer’ 
RAUD- > oltjetit. ‘one whe is, existe’ 
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eo ghar mine, tttle-, ‘aja- stem-allomorphs of fmine-}, ‘Blae). 
and &ja- waTa-} respectively. , 
miu-ja(H)- > mituja(H)- ‘seller’ 
peso-ja(H)- > peseja(F)- ‘washer’ 
tadtta-ja(H)- > téottaja(H)- ‘worker’ 
ebitta-ja(H)- > ehittaja(H)- ‘builder’ 
aja-ja(H)}- > ajaja(H)- ‘driver’ 

{va(H)-} ‘present participle’ = -XEvA(H)- &-vA(H)-, which are 
only ed to vowel stem-allomorphs. This suffix forms 
pouns of subclass 23. 

_XEvA(H)- occure with all A-, E-stem-allornorphs. The -EvA- 
of this allomorph retains its morphophonemic shape in the 
resultant stem-allomorphe, thus forming stem-allomorphs 
which sre susceptible to syncopation. Examples: 
nebtA-XEvA(H)- > kebtEvA(H)- ‘lasting’ 
tgheE-XEvA(H)- > tBisEvA(H)- ‘rising’ 
seleA-XEvA(H)- > selaEvA(H)- ‘etanding’ 

-vA(H)- occurs with all other verbs. This allomorph is added to 
the mine-, ole-, ikie-, aja- stem-allomorphe of tnine-), 
bie-), Gluie-}, and Gjs- SeTa-) respectively. Examples: 
keb-vA(H)- > kebwA(H)}- ‘boiling® 
pigi-vA(H)- > pgivA(H)- ‘enduring’ 
kabva-vA(H}- > habvavA(H)- ‘growing’ 
hitalta-vA(H}- > hBtaltevA(H)- ‘complaining’ 
tule-vA(H)}- > tulevA(H}- ‘coming’ 
hakha-vA(H}- > hakkavA(H)- ‘beginning ' 
pobrie-vA(H)- > pddrlevA(H)- ‘spinning’ 


10.11.3. Suffixes which are affixed to both nouns and verbs: 


+-Us(E)-) ‘abstract substantive-forming’ © -Us(E)- «-tus(E)-, 
which are only suffixed to vowel stem-allomorphs. This 
suffix forme nouns of subclass 24. 
“tes{E)- occurs with nouns end verbs with stem-allomorphs of 
the type (C)VV- or (C)VCV-. Examples: 
rag become’ and -tus(E)- > sabtue(E}- ‘result’ 
to enlighten’ and -tae{E)- > haritue(E}- ‘education’ 


“U 
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. ‘difficult’ and -Us(E)- > ra$kus(E)- * difficulty: 
- *bottom’ and -Use(E)- > pabjoe(E)- ‘cause’ 

- ‘ne * and -Us(E)- > prus(E)- ‘ne 
ae nee and -Us(E)- > etpprus(E)- *fr4 tshty OF hoog: 
pimeTA- ‘dark’ and -Ue(E)- > pimetus(E)- ‘darkness’ 
vaittle- ‘to fight’ and -Us(E)- > volrtlas(E)- ‘battle’ 
puhka- ‘to rest’ and -Us(E)- > puhkus(E)- ‘vacation’ 
nebTA- ‘to curse’ and -Us(E)- > nebtus(E)- ‘curse’ 
riijetta- ‘to clothe’ and -Us(E)- > ritjettus(E)- ‘clothine’ 
10.12. Verb-producing Suffixes 
10.12.1. Suffixes which are affixed to nouns: 


L-ne-} ‘verb-forming’ ie attested with only one clearly productive 
allomorph, !.e., -Xne-. aad in too few instances to justify 
any general statements about its distribution. This suffix 
forms verbs of subciasees 14 and 16. Examples: 
j&EKS& ‘trace’ and -Xne- > jidkne- ‘to foliow’ 
hilJA- ‘late’ and -Xee- > hijine- ‘to be late’ 
vana- ‘old’ and -Xne- > vanane- “to get old 

-tee-) ‘verb-forming’ is attested with only one sllomorph. {.¢., 
-Ltae-, which is enflixed to vowel etem-sllomorphe only. 
This suffix forme verbe of subclase 16. Examples: 
hava~ ‘plan’ and - Lese- > kavatee- ‘to plan‘ 
hobld- ‘care’ and -Lise- > hholitae~ ‘to care for’ 

Shkl- “flehing rod’ and -Lise- > Sonitse- "to fish’ 
10.12.2. Suffixes which are affixed to both nouns and verbs: 


t-(e)\(e)-} “frequentive verb-forming’ 2 -i(aj- a (-Xale~ #.XEl-) “ 
(-Xle- =-ELi-). This suffix forms verbe of subclass 22. 
The morphophoneme /Xy/ causes the immediately preceding 
morphophoname (capital or emall letter) to be lost. 

Wle- = -XE2- Occurs with verbs of subciases 22 and nouns of 
sabe lase 24. The allomorph -X,le- occurs with the vowel 
| “Homorgh aad ~XEl- with the consonant stem-allo- 


wih tale ote ‘Ye complain‘ 


kabpa-x 0. > } ; 
Rewalees temo ond 


B ‘degree ‘af comparison’ 
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volte-X,le- > vditle- ana 
vbrreH-XEl- > vérrel- ‘to compare’ 

_ e-ELl- occur with disyllabic noun etenicalice : 
caer 12 with postpoesed stress and with verbs eintlaey of sub. 
sliomorphs inJVA/. Examples: stem- 

with lehTA- ‘to fly" 
1teATA-Xle- > leftle- and 
leATA-ELI- > lbnnel- ‘to fly about* 
with HiKU- ‘sliding’ 
WiiKU-Xle- > jibkle- and 


el(e)- occurs with {(C)VCV- stem-allomorphs of verbs and nouns, 


Examples: 
Kine- ‘speech’ and -l(e)~ > konel(e)- ‘to epeak’ 


waKe- ‘to do’ and -l(e)- > tekel{e)- *to occupy oneself‘ 


Lia-) ‘causestive verb-forming’ + -tTA- #-Lata- &-ta-. This 
euffix forme verbs of subclasses 13. 15, and 16. 


-ta- is found with certain consonant stem-allomorphs of noun 
subclass 24. Examplee: 
puhas- ‘clean’ and -ta- > puhasta- ‘te clean’ 
irmas- ‘beloved’ and -ta- > irmasta- ‘to love’ 

“tTA- is found with monosyllabic verbs with stem-allomorphs in 


a vowel cluster. Example: 
kee- ‘to boil (intrams.)' sad -tTA- > keetTA- ‘to boil (trans.)' 


~Lite- ie found with disyllabic vowel stem-allomorphs of noun 
cubclase 12 and verb subciase 12. Examples: 
hivi- “to perish’ and -Leta- > hivittsa- ‘to destroy’ 
kaTu- ‘to disappear’ and -Lata- > kabtta- ‘to lose’ 
kulvA- ‘ary’ and -Lite- > khivatta ‘to dry (trans.)’ 


10.33, Particle-prodacing Seffixes 
10.13.13. Suffixes which are affixed to nouns: 


bt) ‘adverb-forming’ = -Itt ©-Litt, which have the same dis- 
with regard to the noun subclasses with which they 


SCCUr as the genitive- singular allomorphs -# and -1 


A Lite > ri, *heavily’ 
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suhtejisE-Itt > suhteliseltt ‘relatively’ 
hane(+)jikkU- Litt > Snnejikkultt ‘happily’ 
f1lattavA-1tt > Suattavaltt ‘strikingly’ 

= -gfi@-Lgfi, which have the same dis. 


& 9 ti} ‘adverb-forming’ = 
tribution with regard to the noun subclasses with which they 


occur as the genitive- singular allomorphs -$ and -L 
respectively. Examples: 

t6Te-Le¢fi > t3begti ‘truly’ 

hafPA-Leti > bilvaggi ‘badly’ 

uiTE-Lefi > huvegti ‘newly’ 

solke-Leti > sbikegti ‘clearly’ 

heleTA-gfi > heletagti ‘brightly’ 

robmUsA-gfi > rdSmsagti ‘joyfully’ 


10.13.2. Suffixes which are affixed to verbs: 


{ma} ‘infinitive f = -ma &-Xma, which have the same distribu- 
tion as the correepondingly similar allomorphe of the verbal 
substantive euffix {+ mi(ne/s(E))-}. Examples: 
heltTA-Xma > helttma ‘to throw’ 
tuATE-Xma > tudtema ‘to feel’ 
vattA-Xma > vittma *to take" 
sO0-ma > s3$ma ‘to eat’ 
saTJa-ma > satama ‘to rain’ 
ubKu-ma > ubkuma ‘to believe’ 

@-ma > hilinema ‘to be late’ 
-ma > eg ‘to begin’ 
vbitle-ma > vttlema ‘to compare’ 


Eta} ‘infinitive IP = (-ta @©-TasL) ®(-Xte ®-Xa), This euffix 
occurs with the consonant stem-allomorphs of all verbs 
which have them. 


~Xa — with all etem-allomorphs in JA E/ which immediately 
ollow Vt T p/ (1.e., in subclasses 12 and 23). Examples: 


care f{ 
raATE.Xa > tuber ‘to teats “ 
‘AppA-Xe > “to kill’ 
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si occurs with (1) all etem-allomorphs 
“T7100 OO i BA/; (2) all (C)VE/y, stem ane eeles 1 tn 
verbs of subclass 21 which have allomorphs (ice., an 
this 


the mif- and of- stem-allomorpha of type 
the verb kif- ‘to visit’ of subclass ioe) poe fle-}, G) 


effect of VL/ is restricted to th, ‘ 
itn and does not affect the stem-allomorny ele (ice., 
affixed. seers oe ° which it i, 
jo0-TasL >j Ta=L > jubva "to drink’ 
ysi-Taz=L > kafTa=L > kafja ‘to visit’ 
psh- Ta=L > nghbTa=L > naha ‘to see’ 
guf-Ta=L > sufTar>L > sutra “to die’ 
tul-Ta2L > tul TA=L > tulla ‘to come’ 
mih- Ta=L > miATa=L > mihna “to go’ 


ts occurs with alJ other verbs. hence with both Consonant and 
vowel etem-allomorphs. This allomorph occure with the 
§itel- and aja- stem-allomorphs of fiftie-) and &ja- SaTa-)} 
Examples: : 
jah-te > jehta ‘to stay’ 
veTa-ta > vetata ‘to pull’ 
kOhTi-ta > kBdtita ‘to walk’ 
irmacta-ta > drmaatata ‘to love’ 
botaH-ta > botatta ‘to wait’ 
hippel-ts > hippelta ‘to jump sround’ 

(injut) ‘past participle’ » (-Xnut #-LX,inut #- Laut &-nut) @-Ut. 
Thie suffix ia added directly to verb stem-allomorphs or to 
the fourth-person auffin (i.0., to the fourth-person stem). 
When affixed directly to a verb stem-allomorph. this suffix 
hae the meaning of an active participle; when affixed to the 
fourth-persoa stem, the meaning of a passive participle. 


“Xaut occurs with (1) all A-, E- stem-allomorphs; (2) the cou- 
sonant stem-allomorphs of all verbs of subclass 22 and the 
tttel-atem-allomorph of Sittie-} (i... with disyllabic con- 
*onant stem-allomorphs). Examples: 
oltA-Xaut > obtmut ‘bought’ 

Whek-Xaut > Wheaut ‘risen’ 


SS 
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-LX,inut occurs with all consonant stem-allomorphs of 
21 invh/. (For /X;/ see the frequentive verb- 
£-(e)l(e)-} above.) Examples: 
n3h- LX,inut > nhinut ‘seen’ 
teh- LX,inut > thinut ‘done’ 


-Laut occurs with (1) the stem-allomorphs of all verbs of subcla 
11 and 1a!- stem-allomorph of $mine-} (i.e., with stem-ane”” 
morphs in a vowel cluster); (2) all consonant etem-allomo 
of subclass 21 in a resonant or J/s/ and the ol- stem-allo- 
morph of fle-}. Examples: 
vil-Laut > viinut ‘carried away’ 
is{- Laut > dint ‘gone’ 
suf-Lout > sirnut ‘died’ 
of-Laut > Slnut ‘been’ 
peb- Laut > pbenut ‘washed’ 


-nut occure with the vowel stem-allomorphs of all other verbs. 
This allomorph occure with the aja- stem-allomorph of 
f&ja- weaTa-). Examples; 
giTu-onut > gitunut ‘tied’ 
pure-nut > purenat ‘bitten’ 

Sppi-aut > Shpinut ‘learned’ 
kavatse-aut > khavatsenut ‘plansed’ 
aja-nut > ajanut ‘driven’ 


-Ut occurs with the fourth-person suffix following all verbs. 
Examples: 
s3$Ta-Ut > sSSeut ‘eaten’ 
Ta-Ut > adhtat ‘seen’ 
khetetta-Ut > khetettut ‘boiled’ 
maksta-Ut > makatut ‘paid’ 
sebtta-Ut > aebtmut "tied’ 
vilkastatta-Ut > vilkuststent ‘illuminated’ 


10.2, Compounding. —— By means of word compounding two 
Separate stems may be combined to form a single new stem which 
of the cere nme word clase and eubciase as the second stem 
vocables and te This resultant stem consists of two or more 
stress of the Seerally marked by a strese pattern in which th 

: Fret steen ie of a higher degree than that of the 
» Primary plus secondary or no stress, OF, 


Bubcla ‘i 
forming sutty 
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ry plus no stress). A noun st which 
gee compound may or occur 
ed of a may not contain an nna the fires 
i: ctional 


the coo 
kahju(H)- ‘damage’); rd$veka 
getic feb’ (730% ; la- ‘canada 
gags ‘sboe. eeppA- ‘smith'); oftjaethohTA- ‘coneus 
uve’ (ofgjas “buyers hohTA- ‘group, clase, eth coopera- 
1 society’ (harituse ‘education, ‘ seltet- veoctann elie 
ety’); 


‘educations! § 
seb rttkigimnus(E)- ‘involved question’ , 
‘question’; kAjjiotktvs- *sowe!l’ (kb Lis (hebre t twist, . kigimus(E}- 
mafjset gigi (ne /e{e))- ‘plac kish- blue’ tn, abuse ver kivi- ‘stone’). 
gigifne/e(e)}- “blue’); shiteetnutkkine leanne = blackish, ° 
(s e seven. e avtkk(ne /ae({}))- cornered’); thehacneoay 
‘one- sided" (ake ‘one,’ khotilitme /o())- aa as +hAgtili(ne/(E))- 
10.21.2. With aoum, tn the geaiti sided’). 
‘oak tree’ (theme ‘oak,' pub- errant timmet pub- 
(abins ‘hoy,’ mah- ‘land’: habttalit pets tnatmnal- ‘meadowland’ 
iat Aiea is eleven Nhenidir Wi pert) ethane 
pordes' (br ja ‘berry yt ridge }; mirjatabTA- ‘berry 
: ° A>» ‘garden'): s teubhPE- 's 
locket’ (opbrti ‘eport,* kul PE- * ' . x Sport 
ri (Gre pao. “eich Miggttnks eidewal Oe 
"stroll," ted. *rosd’): | . yh nhggirtes- “sidewals’ (kbgoi 
s)aja(H- ‘driver'); pig ila seni “barber” (hapeme ‘beard, ' 
Fe." lapide(iQ- “one who paje(Hh- ‘one who shoots » gus’ (Pigy! 
looking’ (thars ‘angel. ‘ lets"): ibnpiendbli(ne /s(E})- “angel- 
Killa(ne /2{¢})- “e , ndbjiine/ o(E})- ‘resembling’): Appe}eip!* 
Yellow’); hahe+toljttne (Appejgins ‘orange [fruit], kblis(ne/s(e))- 
vellitne/e(E})- vroteeaye ‘two- roomed’ (kahe ‘two.’ 
19.23.53, | 

te goaitive-oinguiee oe in a case other thas (or in addition to) 
Veh (etias “ins the . or sominative- singular: aleot+ki ikKU- 
mir visit [gen. -eg. plus incesive),° xeiiCU- 
Mer ADD. ‘widing) well. founded’ (paikka ‘piace [part °06-F 
_. Mane nd 

t noun, an 0 bere stem! elareisttase(H/me)- 
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me)- ‘sleeping quarters’ (makamis ‘, 
ee. vajistmaal(ne/se(H))- ‘foreign’ ae , 
‘external,’ ma4l(ne/se(H))- ‘countried’). Noun, of this ty,. ; 
restricted to nouns of subclass 31. 8 

10.22. Compounds consisting of particle plus noun: ele, 
maksU- ‘advance payment’ (ette ‘forward, * maksU- ‘Paymen ); 
eftet+ vAjmistus(E)- ‘preparation’ (vjmistue(E)- "getting ready’). 
pibsetkd{kKU- ‘entrance’ (gibse ‘into, kdikKU- ‘going’); vafi., 
eaitTU- ‘departure’ (va}ja ‘out. ° etitTU- “trip’). 

10.23. Compounds consisting of noun plus verb: osa+vetts 
‘take part’ (osa ‘part [part.-seg.],” vOtA- ‘take’); arut+saa- ‘under. 
etand’ (arv- "reason {part.-sg.}.° saa- *get’); leftu+ n(e)- ‘take 
flight’ (leAtu ‘into flight [ill.-sg.]," pan(e)- ‘put'); nahka+pibta. 
‘devour’ (nahka ‘into the ekin [ill.-0g.).° pibtA- ‘atick’); meheles 
pan(e)- ‘marry off (mehele ‘to a man [gen. -sg. plue allative}'), 
afteketaATA- ‘forgive’ (ahteks ‘for a gift [gen.-eg. plus transla. 
tive},' sATA- ‘give’). 

10.24. Compounds consisting of particle plus verb: kabhaa: 
votta- ‘take along’ (kakea ‘with'): kibpitv6ttA- ‘to catch’ (kidsi 
‘fast, tight’); v& jatn (Ke fh)- ‘look, glance’ (vii{ja ‘out,’ on eas 
‘to see’); vitja+tal(e)- “to come out’ (tal(e)- ‘come'); &ra+sO0- 
‘eat up’ (Era ‘away,’ ‘eat’: Glee+kirjutta- “write down’ (iles 
‘up,’ kirjutta- ‘write’); Gles+tObek- ‘arise’ (tobsE- ‘rise). 


Notes 


1. The traditional instructive case (/pa{ja+jalu/ ‘(to go) bare- 
-LU), the special illstive-plural (7 giimi/ 

-T), and the special etative incessive 

@ state’ < raiKU-s, inessive suffix added 

directly to the noun stem) are treated as being outside the case 

system, since they are non- productive and occur with an ex- 

tremely small number of nown stems. 






2. lconsider the ills 
tr tive secondary case suffix to be in coa- 
singula vier ae gular case-number suffix. The illative- 
even then ound only with certain types of noun atems, 


| the ~ + &180 take the iative- singular. For 
(maja-G > ma! MAjA- ‘house’ ocr | 
malja) ant with the ple paki with the Sppaeterog ed 


-singular or genitive~plural (maja_ 
oe genie > majatesse). Et is difficult to re ey 
paid eing to these two suffixes, although for noun yterence 

merc, tal PE tacivec winged Tibetlonal ater? 
pk? on the two) 5-8-5 Se ve-singular occurs most ence 
pet? the concrete spatial meaning ‘into, whereas the gr eTuently 
ith © rive- singular ie used most frequently in more ok 
oe peroction®: e.g-. with the verb pufttu- ‘to concern,’ Stract 

The subclasses of this group are indicated 
ee with 0 as the firet digit. BR is necessary coy three-digit 

gender omorph with which each case suffix occurs. pecify the 
stone pecification is indicated, it may be assumed ie < no 
gock tion does not occur with the particular case(s): e soot 
ia 0 suffix ie not found with the root (Nema-}. *B-. the 
ps 


. The semantic distinction between ey eer Nes) 

sich the ge. -pl. and the part.-pl. The gen.-pl. of Nema-) 
jenctions 8& the gen.-pl. of Wee-): the part.-pl. of Nee- 
fections likewise for Wema-). 


§, The subclasses of these two groupe are indicated by two- 
digit numbers, euch that subclasses of group I noune have a first 
digit of 1; two-sternmed subclasses of group Il. a firet digit of 2; 
sad three-stammed subclasses of group 01. a first digit of }. A 
eanmary of the morphophonemic stem types of the regular nouns 
1g given tn §8.12.3; the occurrence af wowel and consonant stem- 
allomorphe of the group 0 eubciasess with the case- number suf- 


fixes io given tn §8.12.2. 


6. kh the Listing of sterm-allomorphs, parentheses will be 
need wherever possible as an abbreviation for the two stem-silo- 


morphea related with the sign @; j.e., lam(@- * lum) elum-. 


%, The aymbol Sis used to indicate a difference in allomorph 
Gstribution which is morphophonemically determined. The use 
of this cymbal was suggested to me by Eric P. Hamp (The Unl- 
lack ¥ of Chicago, December. 1959}: “It seems to me that we 
legieay  eecrY Of discrimination. There is obviously phot” 

conditioning (~}, and morphological conditioning 
Smal te pred ans mech of IZ noun declension. Spell 

: ¥ the latter, » of opriate. once the 

ter, clearly. eis approp et eg onan 


4 












“tions that are putomatic by vi of morphophosemis SF 


YO Cenditionings; a haady eyinbol might be ®. 
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ormant also has a more colloquial n 
satan. ia is dartve tro Sng stam InBSoA” in cys fm 
¥ ve ° mo 
reoouns ag cone in 6.121 (2b) above. *Phephonemie * 
, non- productive -E gen.-pl. with gifma- ‘ . 

Bee reuse which is used in certain fixed post- and oon” 
positional phrases (6.g-: Jgifmeteds / before (ane's} eyes’) i, 
treated here as being outside the case system. The more Pro- 
ductive “short” gen. -pl. of the literary language is not Active], 
used by my main informant. The literary “short” gen. - pl. hie 
allomorph -LE which ure with subclass 12 stems in Cth 
@.-§-> Zane(+) U-LE > clikke of the happy ia ie Ue; 

10. I essign these allomorphs to the partitive-plural on the 
basis of the vowel changes which characterise them and also 
because this type of plural formation in Literary Estonian is 
clearly related to that case. By taking the presence and absence 
of JL/ as the basis of my analyeis, however, and conpidering the 
lack of general statements which can be made concerning this 
plural formation tn colloquial Estonian, I might equally well have 
aseigned these allomorphs to the aominstive-plural. 

For literary Estonian the following description of this plural 
formation could be made. Five allomorphe occur: -i- »-LU- « 
-LE- «o-llL- e-Li-. These do not cecur with nouns which can 
only take -git ae a possible part.-pl. aad many other nouns which 
it js neceesary to list. They do not occur before the cessive, 
terminative, comitative, and abeasive secondary cases. For 
thoee nouns which do allow this formation, -{- occurs with those 
which take the “unfollowed”® (t.e., not before a secondary case) 
part.-pl. allomorph -it; -LU-, with those which take the °unfol- 
lowed" -U. «+ occure with those A-stems in which K > j 
(hEEKA-LE- > hirje-E > hhrje- ‘bulls') and those nouns which 
otherwise take -E-. -IL- is found with those subclass 2} nouns 
which take the “anfollowed® - rt.-pl., where /I/ and result- 
t. stem changes are applied before /L/ (uATE-IL- > ubgi-L- > 

maqi~ eng ah SP tar eed pemieen ds gelmeud > hve! 

omic He». > e- 
ge Thea rade a oer ee eecommees LI- 


vtewtad te Mating presented here ts based solely on the forms 
sa eaequate Goce ne Tree: and, consequently, will nat provide 
Eateutan subclase 23 ee une the partitive-plural of all 


12. In itera 
morph. ry Kstonten eelKA- takes the -1 part. -pl. allo- 


) 


expected literary form would be vapu, not vapei (cf 
m \¢ 


Th _-pl. Vvapu/). vapai- . 
posowes Pr te ae tree countries. . was attested in the Phrase 
iy? x forming the two verb infinitives ri ma) 


ae guffixes fo 
, Tee ent participle {vA(H)-}, the 

Va) the Punt substantive { ja(H)-), and the vera ciple 
we jo te is({Z))-) are treated as derivationa) (cf. 10 ee 
Len ta Ker af the so-called narrative mood is treated ae 
en partitive- singular function of the present Participte (cf. 
s ). 
J-2-24 

1§- ame by Eric P. Hamp (The University of Chicago, Dees 
CF nee eer Peres Moa 
prested bY si and “Tuareg Berber Personals St et 
11959) pp. 140° -* SIL XV (1961), 


75-78. 
Ya Iternative anslyeis would be to treat {-ta-) ae . 
al voice suffix. In that case the verb inflection would be 
vased vy ene formala V(-S; 1-3. }{-8)), in which S © voice 


as a fourth-person suffix w 


per 
ane ood eufftx, 5, : 

ffx, Se * tenee-m e + 3) pereon-sumber suffix; and th 
g and sr eulftxes would be mutually exclusive. ° 


16. Asummary of the morphophonemic stem types of the 
regaler verde is given in G9O.82.4. 

17. Amore common method of forming the superlative is to 
use the gen. -ag. of bebuce-) "all" followed by the comparative 
form of the adjective; ¢.g.. JkBbihe+ visamA( )/ ‘the most per- 


The use of £1-} appears to be more general in the literary 
Aaeats” (Cot there too the nouns which take EL} sneet be istee- 
restrict J} appears to be productive for my informant. 
asuner” to a very small number af adjectives; and in seversi 

$4. my tnformant’s usage did not conform to that of the 


Warary an +1-) bas the following sllomorphé: gil 
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see 2 Sy smerery vena tees Vii >Vi/ and Joois > Yous a, 


9. in the Literary language thie allomorph a} 
the nine eteen-allomorphs of certain verbe vy a wig, 
which end in -l-; e.g.. kil gittel-Ta-L, > kigittella ‘to te 1 . 22 


} cal sketch is 
pundamental rules necessary er ety a formulay 
ene gentences. A transformational , E*MNeration of ©n of the 
io “ig phrase structure and a set of tr model of syntan Pie 
pees employed for this purpose. ormational rete 
The phrase structure consists of the es has 
set of rewrite rules by means of which a te 1 symbols S¢ 
pals god morphemes may be derived from pes string of and 
ye applied in the order in which they are SO. These rule tym- 
gperever applicable. The terminal setri given and are obliaw 
phrase structure may be said to underli @ thus derived trem ae 
Estonian (within the Limitations of this - the kernel sentences oe 
cut the order of phrasal aad morphamie elev: It should be noted 
terminal otrings ie an arbitrary one devised enie within these 
xosomy of description and bears so to allow the greate 
the order of thee neceseary resem * 
order e elementa in the ke Y resemblance to 
from them. rael sentences produced 
The transformation rules 
red by the phrase structure. T) nw termina! etrings 
in the order in which they are iven soo must Be 
agatory (marked OB) and othere ooo ine nel OP) 
terminal atring from the re optional (marked OP) 
tory rules have : phrase structure to which onl ob: 
oaly the bees applied is a hernel sentenc y oblige- 
are most essential obligatory and e. In thie sketch 
Preeented. In the ry and optional transformations 
to the haei main, thes 
basic uses of se are rules which are related 
toma! the inflections! and ; 
Tenttines | most productive deriva- 
 Fetoniee nnn of word orde 
is an | r and the order of phrasal elements 
Maine fan non Sxtremely complicated 
treatmant here , CRe» which does not 
a ~ preferred posit: . While word order ie relatively free. 
ence. The “ sft be observed for specific members 
ane? relative rules of this sketch aseign members of the 
rved fr positions of occurrence depending SP (3) 
quencies of occurrence of these membe 
bere is 
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tence positions, and (2) the exploitation *, 

positions in order to achieve overall economy of dese g Tin 

The first. statistical, approach is especially succesens: ton, 

mining the position of the finite verb, which is observeq S dete, 

Limited and easily predictable set of positions in ee a ven 

cent of its occurrences. Elsewhere this statistica) appreat eth 
a 


Pt estive. While the subject phrase , 
a eae for initial position in indicative i 
(the only position now permitted), it also frequently Scenes 8 
following the finite verb. In terms of economy of description 
am led to place the subject at the beginning of the Sentence inc 
the verb complex at the end of the sentence, leaving the finite 
verb at the very end until late in the set of transformations) al 
The placing of adverbial phrases suffers greatly at the hands ae 
both approaches and most sentences containing them may a; Saar 
be said to have a word order which is acceptable but not nan, al 
Adverbial elements have been included mainly tn order to ijlus. 
trate the uses af postpositions, prepoeitions, and certain of the 
secondary cases. While many of the major probleme of worg 
order thus remain unsolved. I feel that the framework provided 
by this sketch can. nonetheless, serve ae an adequate basis for 
their ultimate eolutian. 

Strese and intonation, which are intimately bound to the 
problem of word order, are not treated here. 

One other major area not treated in this limited study con- 
cerne the basic cooccurrence relationships obtaining between 
lexical items. Only those distinctions which relate directly to 
suffixational processes are utilized, while eelections based upon 
other cooccurrence relationships are left to the intelligence of 
the linguist; e.g., the noun categories of mase and count are 
@istinguished because they are directly related to various uses 
of case suffixes, whereas the noun categories of animate, in- 
animate, abstract, etc. are not treated. 

Parca although the syntactical rules presented here are 
which ma generating grammatical sequences of morpbemes 
y be referred to other sections of the grammar for con- 
vee» inte Proncunceable phonetic will sleo 
produce ae sequences, they 
: ammatical sequences even if care is taken ip 


rules below oo and abbreviational symbols employed is the 
/ Sesentially the same as thoce cused by Robert 5- 


specific sen 


& : morpheme or morphemic-category i 
nda ry 


as a boundary marker, developed 
Sa sae affords a greater simplicity eee acnas for 
Ge otherwise be possible. it is of especial value in developin 
‘he ver? complex so that the separation of verb and wenn rt 
“it prefix may be achieved and so that the finite verb may be 
sifted to the proper sentence position (cf. Ti8, T19, 125), in 
shifting te preposition to the front of the noun phrase which it 
joverns (140), and in preventing traneformatians from being 
recursive where this ie not desirable (T 20). 

Morpheme, morphemic category, and general clase symbols 
sre composed of upper- and lower-case letters, sometimes under- 
lined (in the case of certain morpheme representations); e.g., P = 
any person-number suffix, p © partitive-case category, and p = 
the third-pereon-singuler morpheme. 

General cover symbols are: X. ¥, Z. etc. —for all material 
except / @ ja ‘and’; ..., .'.,.4., ete. —for all material except #. 
They may aleo indicate the absence of any other symbols. 

U.l. Phrase Structure 


Given: §5# (sentence) 
Fl S-(NP & o/)VP (NP = noen phrase. VP * verb phrase, 
a * nominative) 


Fl VP + (Adv/}VC & AUX (Adv « adverbial phrase. 
YC = verb complex, AUX * aaxiliary 


‘ AUX = (V, & down (V, = infinitive suxiliary. 
aux « primary auxiliary) 


wm ou, 
* Gutiele & Het &jIT & P 
fant ‘past participle’ (10.13.2).' ole ‘bet pertect want 
tary, * of ‘negative aweiliary," T * tense. P« per 
mnber) 
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(= {Pf} ‘present-indicative’ (9.21)) 


_. fpre 
F5 T st (= ij ‘past-indicative’ (9.21)) 


ma/V (ma ‘infinitive IP (10.13.2), 
Fo Var ta ‘infinitive II (10.13.2), 
a |ta/Vig Va 20d Vy, = verbs which require a 
and ta respectively) 
H(Adv/)VC + #Adv/)Vbg,g (Vbn, = subjectloss verb, usey 


F7 
where NP & n has not been 
selected) 


(1 tion 
a i, 


eis oo & a/oteor} (D = demonstrative, Nom = ae 


ar eee Fee 


FI ‘ complex. ole.) = ‘be’ used in 
*have’ function, 
Vb, = subject verb) 
_ (Yrin| (intransitive verb) 
ere Ne (r (transitive verb) 
Von! (DIR « direction, TO = motion to, 
(DIR/V 55:4 V. and V,4.--. 2 object” verbs 
Fll Vbo, ~ (TON ove which require special case 
INP/V oy endings with object-complement 
NP*e) 


c 
iv (nominal predicate/Pr verb) 
iv, (direction verb) 
FI2 Voy, + (TO/Ve (motion-to verb) 
iv (location verb) 
(verd not requiring Pr or adverbial) 


i 
ri3 = as (adjective /*be’) 
“ns b (other Vb, ,) 


Fé vy! eed (“ebject-case” verbs) 
ab”) {partitive- object verbs) 
TIS Vou ~ va, le-®s le-p, st-le, Itt-p, ltt-ghGle, Itt-st. 
Pha, otc.) 
(P= object-caes marker, p * partitive, 
& * genitive, underlined forms refer to 
Cotondary-case suffixes (8.22), Sle ‘across. 


over’ is 3 postposition. The use of braces 
eontlD with the superscript symbols is a means of 
yl ( abbreviation for 
Voplt’* Yori P. etc.}.) 
(aut, Jer str Be Se eee eee ce 
is is Ve ql = flative, ecst from in front of" is a Postposition) 
na} (pr = predicate marker) 


{pr ke: 
“v 
pit Vor "PF 7(D &)Nom &n ~ NP & 1/(Adv/)(D &)Nom & n 
i wpe ol | NP in the ‘have’ construction, 
Ff indicating the possessor, ie in the adessive 
the possessed Nom is in the nominative 


case, 
See F19 below.) 


case. 


( lieve: | & Heut/ole & jel 
Vv 

Mem & p/ole,, & ( ways & Mnut/ole k)ei 
ta 


(The poesesesed Nom in the negative of the 
‘have’ construction is in the partitive case, ) 


were | 
Loc 
rt an =f feamastl 
le om {Fre (motion away) 


&to) (NP & indication of motion to) 


m ep = fiers jadvert af motion sway) 


iy Nom & a/oltob © 


rs ad (adverb of location) 


™ mfr] (adverb of time) 


m abe 5 tn@vert of meaner} 
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(post = postposition) 


F28 to ; = postio 


prePtro 


F29 sep ~ ie 


prepL 


g & thoes 
mms 


32 p at Potten | “tenner post with partitive) 
F3Z2 man g & posting (manner post with genitive} 


PFePm 


__ f(D &)Nom 
733 NP pe & m= (personal pronoun & singular) 


Num (Num 7 numeral, GHTE ‘cae, 
F34 Nom + (eare} *) ne ere Noun, * count noun, 


Noun, & og Ny eer 
Ns number) 


F35 Rare] & Noun, & n= [Hom | & Noun, & os 


(Noun, is singular after Num or aH! 
F36 N ~{*4] 
pi 


MAI (first- singular) 
SA | (second- singular) 
ME} ({iret- plural) 

TE (second- plural) 


F3$ prep, ~{tlerening (genitive preposition) 
mend iterminative preposition) 


¥F3 - 
9 Prep, p/prp:L, (partitive preposition) 


¥37 pers 


f 
I 


- p/ prpit™mp 
(comitative Preposition) 


: pF ka 
enna 
ons 
ii ese oat oe es as 
1 eee nse ee redicrable frost stat” positie 
zed 8 indicated where predictable from subclass membe ge 
dj be giveolar consonants will be indicated by the eee 
Position ieee 


il 80" 7 post 
a aod ge consonants before Ji/ (in which 
poodin’ 4), Following each noun and verb will be given the 
mo ¢ ha subclsee to which it belonge (cf. 8.1 ang 9.1 
rofl Several stems occur in more than one lexical 


tively): 


raz oe voi be able’ (11). piTs ‘have to’ (12) 
3 "es 
¥é ‘hill’ (135), Bra /vOeta ‘take away’ (23), 


rH Von erred vent (11) 
145 Yoo? aspen et a niKe ‘see.’ tahTA ‘want’ (13), 
ris Veard’ 7 tOO ‘bring’ (11), wR ‘take’ (25), tbe “Lit’ (13). 
| vii ‘take, lead’ (12) 
17 Vea? + pane ‘pat’ (21). plata ‘inject, stick’ (15) 
Fa Vylt® +anTA ‘give’ (13), cota “buy” (13), abteats ‘for- 
give’ (16) 
FH Va,i@"P  maini ‘mention’ (15). heela ‘lorbid’ (22) 
P30 VP he = thtvusta ‘acquaint’ (16) 
FS! Vy limp  ntet ‘ask’ (12) 
PS? Vy lt-ghille ~ p04 ‘ask’ (12) 
FS) V0 wate ‘believe’ (15) 
= baa ~ peste “touch wpos, concern’ (14) 
mye ™ veote ‘anewer’ (22), meciti ‘please’ (14), sopd ‘exit 
(12), tombe “betomg’ (14) 
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- 4 . . ottle ‘think’ 
y_St + ragkKi ‘speak’ (15), m (22), o 
era ee upon’ (16), aru/saa ‘understand’ (1}), tiny dene, | 
part in’ (23), hooli ‘take care of (15) votta “tans 
ka ~ apitellu ‘marry’ (14), tutvune ‘get ac 

aie rb quaint 
oe :* (16), alka ‘begin with (22). vdrtu ‘be equal to 1 


V4 > veentu *be convinced” (14) 


F58 
V1 -+ pdhine ‘be based on’ (16), rajane ‘be based on: (16) 


F59 


F60 

F61 VpyPF ~ ole ‘be® (03) 

F62 V ke ~ saa ‘become’ (11), jaa *remain' (23), kaeva * stow’ 
pr (15), tule ‘become’ (21). ole ‘be’ (03) 


y_gkeest ~ hoitu ‘beware of* (14) 
c 





F63 Vor— > pusi ‘remain’ (12) 

F64 Vp + mine ‘go’ (04), ulatta ‘reach’ (36). kaTu ‘disappear’ (13, 
F65 
F66 
F67 
F68 


Vr ~ jdé ‘remain’ (11), vaatta “look” (22) 
Vy, * ietu ‘ait’ (25), aeu ‘be situated’ (12), kEi ‘visit’ (13) 


V,; » sure ‘die’ (21), lSppe ‘end (15), vanane ‘get old’ (16) 


V_ > pimene ‘get dark’ (16), koitTA ‘dawn’ (13), eaTJa 
‘rain’ (12), eula ‘melt, thaw’ (12) 


F69 ole, + ole ‘be’ (03) 

¥70 Adj ~ punase ‘red’ (31), arKA ‘cowardly’ (12), suurE ‘large’ 
(23), pikkA ‘long’ (12}, noorE ‘young’ (23), vana ‘old’ 
(12), kherulisE ‘complicated’ (31), kAjmA ‘cold’ (12) 


Fil D-~ Nee ‘this’ (O11), Noo ‘that’ (011) 


F72 Mum - kaHTE ‘2° (12), kolmE ‘3° (12), kimmeH ‘10° (33). 
mittuH ‘several’ (33), poolE ‘half (23), pasr! ‘peir 
(12) 
FT3 Noun, ~~ meses "snan’ (24), naisk ‘woman’ (31). ma je ‘house’ 
(12), bugeTl ‘wolf (12), rhamattUH ‘book’ (23). 
KATE ‘hand’ (23), agJA ‘matter, affair, thing’ (12), 
lauTA ‘table’ (12), phavA ‘day’ (12), Benne ‘dimmer 
(24), meted ‘forest’ (12), jalKA ‘leg’ (12) 


. + (12), aeKA ‘time’ (12), veTd ‘water’ (23), 
_e [ibs aa (12), ‘rain*® (12), au nansue F, - 
Nome = aglu = ‘Light’ (24) 


gv! 
(021). ms (022): ‘T° 
5 ne jo2t}, 20 (022): “you (#6. ieee: 
yi net (023) Date Sdaeieaial 
sf eee (023), tele (024): “you (oa =polite &:pinral)’ 
ye Te cchare’, takaci ‘back,’ Gles ‘up’. silja ‘here’ 
ry Mrto cut ‘from there,’ kakkeltt ‘from afar’ 
° * gS41 ‘there,’ kotue ‘at home. * viijes 


poi AdYL ‘outeide’ 
sina “today,” vara “early.” pes ‘econ.’ Shee! ‘at 


pas ME ight 

oa) Avy, 7 be “wal ' pufts ‘quickly. ° teas ‘quietly’ 

ao gihee ‘into, ' afls ‘under.’ iipt “through. * afte 
‘pefore’ 

sedi ets — ‘tram vader.’ evet ‘from belore.* jburent ‘from 

Pes post, * al ‘under.” sees ‘inside, Maree ‘at.’ sen "dafore’ 


FS! pitta, * plrast ‘after’ 
Fea pest,,,  acemmel ‘inatend of, * phrase * 
neaewa f,* pivast ‘on account af.” tabpoe 
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a) ENP & a/(Adv/)NP/ Vop) & AUX# (one object eo 


(3) #NP & a/(Adv/)Pr/Vpr & AUX# (predicate Romina}) Mtg, 
(4) #NP & n/(Adv/)V; & AUX# (simple intransitive sente,.., 


(5) #NP & n/(Adv/)DIR/Vp & AUX# (intransitive Sentence 
directional adverbial) with 


(6) #(Adv/)V, & AUX# (simple subjectless sentence) 
(7) §(Adv/)Adj/ole & AUXS (adjectival subjectless Sentence) 
(8) #NP & 1/(Adv/){D &) Nom /ole.,, & AUX@ (‘have' Constracticg, 


Examples of kernel sentences and their analyses obtained 
from the above strings are the following? 


(1) mina nkkin tina seta majs. ‘I saw this house today.’ 
IMA & 5g & 2/V.yP & pact b a/Advy,,/D& og & p & Noun, 
& og & pé 


(2) mees off nhisete rhamattu almut. ‘The man had given the 
woman the book. ° 


#Noun, & sg & a/ole & pest & p/Noun, & og & g & le/Noun, 
bog h g/Vy Oe nute 
(3) nbine saap ilusaks. ‘The womaa will become besutiful.' 
#Noun, & og & n/Vi—n* & pres kk p/Adj & og & g & kof 
(4) bhntit surit. "The wolves died.’ 
@Noun, & pl & n/V; & past & vaté 
(5) mees ef vOi gifna mifna. ‘The man ts unable to go thers. 
—— 
PAdv,./V, & pres & p# | 
(7) — — Sinus. “Rhee o bem er ere k, 
tm ole & pree/Adj & sg & n/ole & anté 





zs 


t *T hi 
gel mebel ofit Lbuva : 8 man had the tables. i 
D “St/Noun_ 


raneformational rules 
p12 verbal cree 
1}- a 1, 2} 
pet Vrb * {Von + Vob:a Voor Vo. y 
Vv F Vie Vy vi ¢c pr’ Vp 
ary = (¢. Pe shi, le, et, ite, ka, ka, 


=__ aE 


gh east} Ty see! Se 1 Ba, shile, 


1.08! Fre] /{ [Fol {\Vrv™ = (] & x/( Ee. Vey 


17 OB! wP/ NP’ / Vrb"*"? ~~ NP & af NP" & y [VenX-y 


T2 insert the proper case P | 
rite For example. a verb which tke poor 
5 aa object case) and ao indirect object (in allative case} i 
go anTA ‘give’ here undergoes the following tzanef ormation (ef 
pl), ris, and exariple Zin U1.1h)}: ; 


NP/NP'/Vgy't® = NP & le /KP & iv,,te-@ 
Other examplee! 
(1) NP/TO/Venn® = MP & O/TO/Voua® (ef. FI) 


mees papi rhlamat livvale. ‘The man put the book on 
the table. * 


Vou” * pane, NP & @ + riamatm, TO + Hsvale 
Q) Np/¥ iD wpe anyv,lll tet. wil. rie) 
Vv, 4) » woke, NP & ill « rhematiusce 
, os  aty.© ytz, FIT} 
1) Priv! ~ Pre ke/Vog (et we 
Veet? = 85, Pr & ke « vennke 


112.2, Partivive Subject 


| » pi & af 
i 
f 
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; un, & pl - cleo, 
T3 OF: (p&) eee & =e" 7 Fete 


Noun, & 
(Da) [oe val* es fas 


oun, & s vee ' 


; 
\ 


Condition: Vy, # Pr/Vp, 


T3 provides that the subject of an intransitive ver}, ee 
sessed Nam of the ‘have’ construction may occur in the pe 
. a 


8 
i case (within the bounds specified by T3). In this cas 


partitive expresses an indefinite quantity of the noun. 


Examples: 
(1) hubtre jboksep metsa. *There are wolves running int, 
the forest.’ 
(2) lelpa off lbuval. ‘There waa bread on the table.’ 
(3) minul oli rlamattuit. ‘I had some books.’ 


Compare the following sentences in which the nominative has 

been retained: (1) bagtit jSokeevat metsa. ‘The wolves are 

running into the forest." (2) letp o}i Uuval. ‘The bread was 

on the table.’ (3) minul ofit rhamattut. ‘I hed the books.’ 
11.2.3. Subject Conjunction 


T4 OP: Lete= (n, p) 


= ie rae - NPS ot jah NP'b a... 


(it should be noted that ... in S$, equals ... tn 8.) 


T4 te introduced in this sketch in order to enable a more 
Complete treatment of person agreement tn TS. Other conjuac- 
tion rules will not be presented here. Example: 


S1 meee iktus majas. ‘The man sat in the house.’ 

$y: nkine ibtas majas. ‘The woman eat in the house.’ 

Fesultent sentence: mees ja nhine thrugit majas. 
The man and (the) woman eat in the house." 


a a Verb Person Agreement 
==OB: (a) Mrs *g& 2...P - ure eg & c...me 


fb) MAG age ae ja...P + MA & og & ah js...me 


a Tee tees P jek MA & og & a... me 
fe) SA & “Acca ot og & a... tte 


B...P~ SA & og & 2h je... tte 


& SA& sg & n...P ~ jag 
a MA & og & 2..-P - MA& ice “e&n.., 
) SA & sg & n...P ~ SA & Sghn. i 


— 


=e 


(2 

NP & n& ja...P-NP& ng 
a ja & NP & n...P ~jak NP a zat 
() x & pl& n...P ~X& pl& n.. va; 
ga) D& Num & Noun, & sg & n.. p 

D& Num & N 
Cun. & 

(m) PB “6K a... vat 
Condition: n # lor p (See Fig, F19) 


os (3) through (m) must be applied in the 
sted, only one rule thus being applicable f. in which 
e summarized as follows: T any given 


; First pereca plural or firat person 
Or es a firet-plural verb suffix. plus any other subject 
(f): Second person plural or secand persce plus 
epee subject requires a second-plural 5 pl any third. 
ig) th): Firet~ and second-singular suffixes, 
fk): Third person plural or more than ane third-perecn subject 


requires the third-plural suffix; e.g.. 
meee ja abine fetuvet majas. *The maa and woman are sitting 


in the house. ° 
fi: Asumerel plus « scun requires 4 third-plural suffix if it is 
preceded by a demonstrative (otherwise the third- singular 


oufftx ie used) o.g., 
neet kolm meest Letavat majes. “These three men are sitting 
in the house." (Compare: holm meest letup maejas.) 


(m): Eleewhere a third-singular eufftx ie used. This rule sccousts 
for (1) all other NP & m, (2) all NP & p (cf. T3), and (3) oub- 
jectlons verb constructions: ¢.g.. pimenep. “B is getting Gork- 

Rules (i)-(m) also determine the correct verb aa EE 

Construction, in which the possessed No determines 

psteon marker. 
be further rules, let P = (a. t. pe me. te. vu 

1.25. Predicate—Subjec Mamber Agreemes 


Rul 





Te Om 1 ft 
ba B en £ 
ta) Pra|nal ... [t sd rome el 
ee Z | 
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we fas . 
(b) pea [te] [| lca: || Is | 
na] [vat a | | 
T7 OP: Pr& pl& ks ~ Prk sg & ks a 
ae i 
Once T5 has been applied, the proper number tsk " 
nouns and adjectives may be determined easily fron, th 
person-number suffix. Since noun categories have not 
the phrase structure, T6 and T7 ae they now 


developed in 
will produce only sentences in which subject and predicate i 
Ve 


Fedica,, 


e Ver, 





the same number (e.g., “Those boys are delinquents;* 4, = 
“Those boys are a nuisance.” 

There is apparently a stylistic fluctuation with regard to 
number agreement of the tranelative ks in the predicate. ah 
found to occur in singular and plural in agreement with the 
person-number suffix as well ae in singular only, not in agres. 
ment with the subject number. Accordingly. the optional T7 
accounts for the use of ks with no agreement. Examples: 


(Tb) mehet jEavat vapateks. (< Pr & pl & ks) ‘The men 

remain free.’ 

(T7) mehet jShvat vapaks. (< Pr & og & ka) ‘The men 

remain free.’ 

In T6 the pr case marker becomes nominative (n). In 
certain circumstances it may also became partitive, but this ls 
not treated here. 

Further examples with T6: 

ma olen Sppettaja. (< Pr og & n) ‘Iam a teacher.’ 

mees kakvas sbureks. (< Pr & ag ks) ‘The man grew 

large.’ 





me sa Fi scene (< Pr & pl & ks) *We became friends. 
mehet olit sGprat. (< Pr & pl & a) ‘The men were friends. 
mehet olit arat. (< Pr & pl & a) ‘The men were cowardly: 
11.2.6. Impersonal Adjective Case 
78 OB: HAdv/)Adj ~ HAdv/Adj & og hn 
s bhaes ive of impe reonal constructions is nominative 
- Example: ontkGjm. (< Adj & og & ) ‘It te cold.’ 


11.2.7, Negative Ot ct 


23.08: NPA O.. ot ~ mPa ot 


, 
s 
I 


l 
urec object of a negative vert i, in 
. neist. * . the ne 
moos oi tAPPe arenas Wall not kin qe CA- 


tad 
ws OF be = nates) (Compare: mees thopay ahieg 
Soot ee operative - "The 

. VB, & (ma /hakka &\(el&k)T& p 
10 & 
ge catition: POR Vo, & (ma /habt, &Xel una p 

, rative is farmed from subdject 

rhe r ¥ T verbs for all per 

acope firet oingele by replacing with the imperauy, Porto 





11 OP: j...T & Pé > Sas & one 5 Pe 
ae: has ma tippen adiee. ‘Will 1 kil the w 7 


11.2.10. “Real” Conditions 


12 OF: . es bs mel ~~ Shui & 3.%& Pétetis eT & Py 
Condition: .. aad .2. 40 not contain kas. 
Eumple: 8: mine tippen abies. ‘1 will kill me women.’ 
f%: ahine curep. ‘The wows will dis. 
resait: kui mina tippas abiss, ¢tis aline surep. 
‘MW 1 bill the woman, the woman will die.’ 


B3.2.n1. *Umreal* ¢ cadition 


THOR 8: 01. Te PP } 
% 02.T eo Pel 
fas & |. noi & Potato &).2. pal PF 
Condition: .'. and 2. do net cantein kee. i. 
in the “unreal*-condition constrectios. T i rope es 
Conditions! merpheme kel. Example: 5 end & 908 1 sus 
wine curshs. 'W 1 were to kiki the wome® ss 
12.2.12. Fourth Person 
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140P: #K NP & n/...Vbg & (Va &)(nut/ole &)(e; ‘ es 
Sai 


T 
x |" 
» §X... Vd, & (Vg &)tta' & (nut/ole & T 
Mei &) kal, 
K 





The fourth-person construction is formed by replacin 
its corresponding person-number suffix py tee 


e tta', which indicates an action perf SUrth, 
apie er Anes “Certain references to the original sane” TY 
ber may remain, however, in predicate no 
Rn EEO EE bliakse r' us. ‘One is gay.’ (< Got 
general) are gay.’ (< mebet on r sat. “The men are gay.) 
The number of the predicate hae already been determined by T% 
and T7. Examples: 
(1) mihts gifna, ‘One went there.” (< ms ikgin gihoa. ‘1 wen 
there.°) 
(2) kui mihtake gifas, ... 'H one were to go there. ...° (< ku 
nhine Uiheke gthns, "if the woman were to go there, 
(3) mifhtatu gthea. ‘May ome go there.’ (< mipka see mees pihns., 
‘May this man go there.’) 
(4) on gina miktut. ‘One has gone there.” (< ma olen gifina 
inut. ‘l have gone there.‘) 
(5) off gidna mihtut. ‘One had gone there.’ (< ma olin gifins 
wbinot. ‘1 had gone there.’) 
(6) ef mifies qihna. ‘One dosen't go there.” (< ma ef libe gifn. 
‘I dan't go there.*) 
(7) of mihrut gifna. ‘One didn't go there.’ (< ma of ibinct ginns. 
"1 didn't go there.') 
(8) ef ole gtine mifitut. ‘One hasn‘t gone there.’ (< ma ei ole 
? "I haven't gone there.’) 
(9) ef binut gins mihtut. ‘Ome hadm't gone there.’ (< ma et 
(10) Bris ahaa "I hadn't gone there.’) 
| ka gtfina. ‘May one not go there.’ (< irs mine 
tiima. *Doa’t go there i*) 


= Enperative ative sad Fourth-Person Object 


Ts 
be ~~ ([E] - = fs) 
tha’ coe J? 


subject and 


: - tive) object of 

ect (non-nes* impera 

ge o constructions has a special “noming. and fourth. 
vé - 

= 


Nous & Mo & |) Now 
No - 
16 OF! /(D &) . . [5 /(D &) & Noa, 


— D &k)Noun & No & bg ...hakksa < 


OB: i 
ye HD 
(D &) Koen & No bp... hates 


in the second instance the partitive may tadicate the noe- 
completion of the verbal action, and in the case af the present 
tense may indicate am action going ean im the present (ae opposed 
io @& which would indicate o future completion of the action); ¢.¢., 
ma vifgio rhamattut: Sra. ‘I wae taking the book away.” ms 
véctan rdamattutt Bra. ‘1 am taking the beok away.’ (compare! 
ma vitgin rhamatts Era. ‘1 took the book away!", ma véetan 
rlamatts Era. ‘I ahall take the book sway!’, ts which Noun} 
Noh @ is used). aad 

B should be noted that in the first instance mase Som 
plural count nouns are used, whareas ia the second the nouns. 
ls mest clearly perceived with the use of singular comm SO”, 
lee TIT indicates thet the verbel amciliery BREE acti 

' the aspectual partitive. (Other verde o-g-: 508 
nt treated here heave Like hakka im this reepect © 
’ are 
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11.2.15. Imperative Shift (Subject Optional) 
718 OB: (a) #.../X K® ~ #XK/...¢ 


(b) fee [F d JK K& PH 


NP & 1/ 
sx K & ps |(NP& I h 
NP & 1/ nf 


T18 shifts the last phrasal element of the ver}, oat 
{iret phrasal position in imperative sentences, In (b) fo tow, 
of the sentence is optionally deleted. With the thirg ease Pubjec 
subject deletion results in ambiguity, since K plus pana Ba - 

— Plug 


vat produce identical forms. Examples: 


(1) mihtaku gifma. ‘May one go there.” 
(2) ibtuke (t&ije) efZ1. ‘Sit there!" 
(3) Sotakkem (mbije) meest. ‘Let's (us) wait for the man: 
(4) vananeku. ‘May he/they grow old.’ 
vananeku see mees. ‘May this man grow old.' 
vananeku neet nhiset. ‘May thease women grow old.' 
(5) Siku maja suur. ‘May the house be large.‘ 
(6) v&tta rhamattut Sra. ‘Take the books away!’ 
(< #gina/rdamattut/fra/vdttA & K & té) 
(7) ira vitta riamattuit ra. ‘Don't ake the books away!’ 
(< #pina/rhamattult/Era/vBttA & ei & K & tf) 
(8) olku mehel maja. ‘May the man have a house,’ 





11,2.36. Fourth-Person Verb Shift 


kurt tT ‘Jeud T 
2119 OP: #( fetio| &)... /x § ~ $( | sifal &jx f...4 
kae kei kae kei 


T19 ehifte the last phrasal element of the verb complex to the 
Sentence-initial position in non-imperative fourth-person sentence. 
Hf T19 is not applied. then T25 below is obligatory. Examples: 

(1) irs Panera Aejact/aru/saktaksed ~~ §fkas saitakse/sbllest 
qaet/aruf ‘Does one understand this matter?’ 
(2) saa vehaera Asjast/aru/saktat/oleks#... > Pini oleke/shitset 
spied saktut¥... *2f one would have understood this 
¢ eve 


1.2.17, Comparative 


rf 
1 /Adj & No & | Vor 


gx NP & ar na 
at —— 
oF ul a 
va Pm ate a)¥ NF’ & n/.. /Adj & No' & ke Iv 
Ss’ ns na ue 


a 
x NP & 0/-:- Adj & mAH & nos |] enue 


Y NF' & n/Vor 


a 
4j & mAH & No & = & kul NP & anf + 
pz E 
nape mane ne ha] wr 
Ba 


» comparative constructions from two sentences 
identical predicate adjectives. in T20 the comparison is 
win od by kul ‘than’ plus the nominative case of the compared 
g. Tal the comperisos te expreseed by the elative case of 
ae cornpared NP. Exampies: 


g: meee 00 VERS. "The man is old.” 

5; aline on vena. ‘The women is old.‘ 

results (T20) mees on vanem kui nhine. ‘The man is older 
(T21) mees on vanem abiseat. then the womaa.’ 


1.2.18, Superlative 


| a 
TUOP: Adj Nob [ke| ~ Adj 1% mAHE nee [i 
aA 


a 


aa Ba 
a a 
TIOP: Adj & Moh |e) > bike & Adj & mAH b Mo & (2 
: The superiative may be formed in two ways. Be cases 
MIAry construction, suffixes & superistive worphe” 
eo od who spective 


tri, tt Bee the comparative segree 


(T22) mees on vanim- Cs Vane eo mAH & n) ‘Th 
oe e 
(- Mh 
cae on «bike vanem. (< kSike & vana & MAH 7 
(T< ~~ hk 
further rules let Adj & MAH (from T20), aq y = nh) 
u = ~ 
. ydike & Adj & mAH (T23) Adj. RAK 
and 1.2.19 Attributive Adjective T, 
ome = ee 
Gop: Sit #X Noun & No & n/.t. Adj Y/Vp: : 
rf S;: 2, Noun.:- AG A 
fa. 
T24 allows the insertion of a predicate adjectiy, Ane & 
0 an 


Examples: 


ary, 
ar 


butive position. 
» (1) mees on vana. 
: 5 mees on vanem ndisest. 
(3) mees on «bike vanem. 
» néntel kélmel mehel on maja. ‘These three men ha, 
Sin ‘ces 
(1) vanal 7 


results: néntel xkélmel |(2) vanemal mehel on Maja, 
(3) kSike vanemal 


‘These three old/older/oldest men have a house.’ 


Num : - 
In further rules let bee & Adj X Noun & No = Nom. 


11.2.20. Verb Second Shift 
T25 OB: #X/.,./Y P# ~ #X/Y P/...# 


T25 shifts the final phrasal element of the verb complex to the 
second phrasal position of the sentence in sentences to which 
neither T18 nor T19 have been applied. The one most striking 
eh of word order in Estonian is the fact that the finite—i.e., 
first Rane iam ds is nearly always predictably in the 
T18 and 35 i phrasal position of the sentence. For this reason 
shifts of the i been set up as obligatory rules. Further 

ite verb are not treated here. Examples: 


(1) rf 
(2) ey an a tisionets ara. ‘One takes the books away.’ 
(3) ma olen a ire eee ‘I have taken the books away: 


the books away.’ v6inut. ‘I have been able to take 


(See ale 
© the 
eXcept for Sentence examp 


T1lg and T19,) les cited for the preceding rules 


13s 


Non- Finite-Verb Shifts 
: ahifte of the verbal elements in the very 
pur th? mediately following the: finite verb are ales Plex to 
ont im pules T26 and T27 permit such addition i es: 
jons upon these shifts are Poorly underet shiftin : 
Cod, 


joe” stat } 
Pa {nut, ma, ta 


o 

A a Afy o 

T 
T 
P)/.../Vrb & Af. # — 

op: [ke fat, . wety (t PY/Vrb & ag 
ee K K wbxs. 4 
27 OP! put/..-/VFP RI BOE & Afy/...4 

les: 
gxamP = & 
#ma/seta liha/sdoma/ hakkanut/ olen# 


1) pefore — ‘I have begun to eat this meat,’ 

r25t fma/olen/seta ]iha /sd35ma /bAkkanut# 

1263 fma /olen/hakkanut/seta liha/sS3Smag 

127: fma /olen/hAkkanut/sdoma/seta liha# 
nefore T25! #ma/selle raamattu/ara/vilja /voing 

(2) ‘Iam able to take away this book.’ 
725: #ma/vdin/sélle rhamattu/ara/vilja¢ 
T263 gma /vdin/ara/vilja/sélle raamattu¢ 

(Note: ara/vii = Vrb) 


11,2.22. Negative Imperative 
K 
K&P 


K K 
mon: xuetk [Ey | tu ey ele «| 


T28 accounts for the reduplicated occurrence of the impera- 
tive person-number portmanteau morph with the negative auxiliary 
and the finite verb and puts the verbal elements in proper sequence; 
eg. #mine & el & K& tte > fei & K& tte & mine & K& te? 


irke minke. ‘Don't gol’ 
11.2.23. Negative Shift 
ks 
T29 0B: X& ei & 4) (& P) > oie xt [22] 
tructions 
T29 puts the verbal elements of other packer 
into pr oper sequence and removes the pers Oo onditional and 
from non-fourth-person constructions. With the ea are necessary: 
~on-fourth- person present tense no further chang 
mples: 
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(1) anTA & ei & pres &n ~ ei & anTA & pres > 


ei Anna ‘(I) don't give.’ 
anTA & ei & ksi&n ~ ei & anTA & ksi > 


ei Annaks ‘(I) wouldn't give.’ 
anTA & tta' & ei& ksi ~ ei & anTA & tta’' & ksi 5 


ei afttaks ‘one wouldn't give.’ 


11.2.24. Indirect Report 
T30 OP: pres (& P) ~ vAH& sg & p 


Any given sentence with the present tense morpheme 
presented as indirectly reported speech without assumin May be 
sibility for the accuracy of the sentence. This is achievea 
replacing the tense and, with non-fourth-person sentences by 
person-number suffix by the present participle vAH in the » the 
Examples: Foot parti- 


(2) 
(3) 


tive- singular case, 
(1) #maja/asu & pres & p/métsas# ‘The house is located in th 
forest.' > #maja/asu & vAH & sg & p/métsas# > : 
maja asuvatt métsas. ‘The house is said to be in th 

e fo ’ 
#mehet/ole & pres & vat/ gihna /1Binut# ‘The men have ea 
there.’ — #mehet /ole & vAH & sg & p/pifina /lainut# > 
mehet olevatt sinna lainut. *The men are said to have gone 


(2) 


there.’ 


11.2.25. Negative Past 
T31 OP: ei& X & past > ei& past & X & pres 
Condition: X does not contain tta'. 


PRs cael an optional colloquial negative past-tense 

space ch puts the negative auxiliary in the past tense and 

care present tense to the negated verb; e.g., el & anTA & 
ei & past & anTA & pres > es Anna ‘didn't give.’ 


T32 OB: ei & X & past > ei & X & nut 


The 
ing the aes e standard negative past tense is formed by replac- 
marker with the past participle morpheme. Examples! 


(1) ei 
02} TE a. : eae ei & anTA & nut > ei afhtnut 
‘one didn't give,’ past ~ ei & anTA & tta' & nut > ei ahttut 


11,2. { 
Tn: 


Prepay, 


er 
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fourth~-person present 
In trey et w ole & tta' & pres ~ ef & ole & tral s a nei 


= 


eB? 
acer oe (compare the positive form in which the present 
‘ope {x occurs: ole & tta' & pres > bllakse ‘one is’) : 


tenet : 2.27. Object Case 
qhe following rules determine the proper case value for the 


ot and nominative-object markers (9 and no respectively) 


e 
aa are realized as the partitive-singular, Senitive-singular 
vominative- singular, and nominative-plural case-number suffixes 


dep ending upon the environrnents in which they occur, 137 also 
determines the proper cases for numeral constructions in the 


epee 


734 OB (ME/TE Object): a & sg & k ae 
e 


. | MA mina 
T35 OB (MA/SA Object): FA & sg& nd - | & sgh p 


T36 OB (Nominative Object): nO > n 
T37 OB (Numeral Object and Nominative): 


Num X Noun, & sg & \% > Num & sg & n X Noun, & 5g & p 
T38 OB (Genitive-singular Object): sg& @ + sgk& g 
139 OB (Nominative-plural Object): pl & +> pl&n 


11.2.28. Pr eposition Shift 


Let Prp = prpt {togs tonir Lp» tmp» May ™ttal 


740 OB: /X/Prp/ + /Prp & X/ 
T40 shifts the preposition into its proper place before the 


nominative case. 


noun phrase. Examples? 
& sg & g/> 


(1) /metsa & sg & g/lapi/ ~ /lapi & metsa 
a : h the forest’ 
lapi métsa ‘throu e squise oe els 


(2) /liha & ag & tta/ijma/ ~ / 
{ima lihatta ‘without meat’ 
head— of the noun 


The following rules 


11.2.29. Case Concord ee 
re of the noun 


Thus far only the final elemen Far 
en e 
phrase has been assigned a ae as mente 


assign the proper case endin 
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phrase. These rules must be applied repeated] 
phrase until they are no longer applicable. 
Let: Px = {ka, ni, tta, na} 
Cx = {n, Pr Bs ill, ks, 8» st, 88e, l, ltt, le} 


¥ to the Noun 


D 
t41 0B: |N"™ | & Noun & No& Px 
===" | Adj 
uHTE D 
Num &N 
Adj o& g& Noun& Nog, 
uHTE 
D 
Num Noun 
T42 OB: Adj be & No & Cx > 
uHTE D 
Num Noun 
Adj & No & Cx & i ] & Now ce 
uHTE 


T43 OB: D& WHTE & No & Cx > D& No& Cx & iHTE& Nok Cx 
T44 OB: D& Num & No & Cx > D& pl & Cx & Num & No & Cx 


It should be noted that agreement is complete only in T42 and 
T43. In T41 the class of case suffixes Px occurs only with the 
head of the noun phrase, the other members being in the genitive. 
These suffixes thus clearly resemble postpositions. In T44 the 
demonstrative before a numeral is plural, whereas the numeral 
(and subsequent members of the noun phrase) are singular. 
Examples: 


(1) Given: Noo & kolmE & suurE & punase & maja & sg & ni 
‘as far as those three large, red houses’ 
T41: Noo & kolmE & suurE & punase & sg & g & maja & 5g 
& ni 
T42: Noo & kolmE & suurE & sg & g & punase & sg & g 
T42: Noo & kolmE & sg & g & suurE & sg & g 
T44: Noo & pl & g & kolmE & sg & g 
result: nénte k§lme shure punase majapi 
(2) Given: Nee & GHTE & arKA & mees & sg & 1 
‘thig one cowardly man (has)’ 
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» & aHTE & arKA & sag& 1 & mees & sg & | 
a GHTE & sg & l& arKA& sg 1 - 


p42? ae 
42: ne sg & 1& uHTE & sg & 1 
eae ,sbllel Ghel aral mehel 
res 
D D! 
Num _ |Num! 
in further rules let Adj & No & Cx = Adj! } and let any 


now consist of the elements D', Num’, Adj', GHTE! correspond- 
to the original elements without number and case, 

‘ 11.2.30. Third-Person Pronoun 
Let Case = {Cx, Px} 


7145 OP: (a) D& pl& n& Num & sg & n X Noun & sg& p > 
a Nema & pl & n 
(b) D& No & Cx X Noun & No' & Case + Nema & No 
& Case 
Conditions: No may equal No’. 
If Case = p, then Cx must also = p. 


The third-person pronouns occur in the same positions as D 
& Nom (thus differing from the other personal pronouns) and show 
a number agreement with their antecedents which matches the 
number of the demonstratives in corresponding antecedent D & 
Nom constructions. Accordingly, T45 forms these pronouns by 
substituting them for the demonstratives, retaining the number of 
the demonstrative, but taking the case ending from the head of the 


noun phrase. Examples: 
(1 & sp & n& mees & sg & P 
) Given: Nee & pl&n& kolmE & 8g 
‘these three men’ ichey? 
T45(a): Nema & pl & n (> nemat) Mey a & sg & ka 
(2) Given: Nee & pl& g & kolmE & og & g & moe 
‘with these three men teith them’ 
T45(b): Nema & pl & ka (> Ee es twitkost this 
(3) Given: Nee & sg & 8 & liba & 98 ) ‘without it’ 


tta) 
T45(b): Nema & 6g & tta aa Ellipsis) 
ominalization (Noun EP — um & 9g & ® 


ome . Pro ~~ 
11.2.31 r caer 


un 
T46 OP: (a) Num & sg & 2 & No 


meat’ 
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D 
Num 
(b) & N 

Adj OF Cx & Noun & Noy 

UuHTE Can, 
D 
Num 
Adj & No & Can, 
QHTE 


Condition: If Case = Pp; 
Examples: 


(1) Given: Nee & pl&n& kolmE & | 
‘these three men’ *6& n& mees & sgt P 
T46(a): Nee & pl & n& kolmE & 8 
‘these three’ 
(2) Given: Noo & sg & g & suurE & sg & g& majak 5 b 
‘as far as that large house’ a 
T46(b): Noo & sg & g & suurE & 8g & ni (> thle sure) 
‘as far as that large one’ 


then Cx Must also ss 


& & n (> neet kolm} 


11.2.32. WDlative Case 
T47 OB/OP: No & ill > No & ese 


Note: This rule is obligatory where No = pl or where No is 
immediately preceded by a noun which does not take the 
illative-singular suffix. Elsewhere it is optional. 


T47 permits the choice between the fllative-singular mor- 
pheme and the illative secondary-case formation. It should be 
noted that this option is possible only where ill (but not see) 
occurs; e.g., with verbs of the type V. {usKu ser ry 
option is possible, but not with verbs of the type Va ee 
“concern’). Examples: 

OB: maja & pl & ill + maja & pl & sue (> majateste) 
OB: mees & sg & ill ~ meee & sg & 88€ ane 
OP: maja & sg & ill > maja & sg & 55° (> ma) 

(but also: maja & sg & il > ms ) 


11.2.33. Secondary-Case Formations 
Let Sx = ks, s, st, sse, 1, itt, le 


Ps pa 
T48 OB: No & [Z| ~- Nok g& 


14) 
secondary-Ccase suffixes follo the Benitive., 

as al miot Phemes to form Bingy ar and ula, and 
plur tee : 

Maja & pl 

P 


8 (> . 
Slural — MAjatenagy 


pitty es maja & pl& sse 
§ os whom 


ave! 2.34. Literary Alternate 


xert&s [o]~ xem, [Er] 

OP: 2 

— Condition: The last element in Must be a Noun y 
vocondne Pattitive: plural followed by toh 
Becondary-cage Suffix. ~ 

(> jalka-LU-s > jalus) ‘in the legs’ 


11.2.35. Optional Negative Auxiliary iliar lipeges 

res = rs 

0 OP: ei & ole & be |- Solew 
T5 ° 
re 


i & pl & P&s 
example: 


nut 
#ma/ei & ole & pres/vana 
Exempe! #ma/pole & pres/vana# ( 


11.2.36. Suffixation 


# ‘lam not old." 
> ma pole vana,) 


> 


&n + ~ {x} 
OB: (a) & sg 
z= (b) &Rsgk&g > - {9} 
(c) & sgk& p > - nae 
Ae ean 
ote eo 
(f) &pl&g - iy 
arte ding case- 
: ts the above sequences to the correspon 
T51 conver 
number suffixes (cf. 8, 8.21). 


o1)s T; i, 
Let Af = {Sx, Px (8.22); P (9.22.2); tta'’ (9.22 kei, K 


(10.11.2). 
T52 OB: & Af > -Af 
11.2.37. Juncture 


—3 8 a a4 wey tee 
(c) #...# + 


recor: ['] ~ [7] 
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It is now possible to refer the final tranaf 
morphemic, morphophonemic, and phonemic bi trip 
grammar. SCtions of i te 


Notes 





1. Numbers in parentheses following suffix tse 
to the sections in the grammar in which they are deni Tele, 

2. Glosses of the individual lexical items may be { 
the corresponding class symbols in the lexicon of its ee Unde, 
ture. In these examples and in the examples of the i Btroe. 
tional rules below, the morphophonemic position of ivesa cut 
be marked (1) with first syllables ending in a single vowel, a 
(2) with monosyllabic vocables with a nucleus of VV or VC (in 
which case postposed stress occurs). The prevocable /+/ juncture 
will be indicated by a space in the transcription of sentences. 


QUANTITY IN ESTONIAN 


12. The Estonian language is best known by non- Finno- 
aricist® for the fact that it is reputed to have at least three 
jatinctive degrees of vowel and consonant length. A great 
jmount of investigative effort has been spent in attempts to shed 
sight 08 this problem; but there has been little agreement among 
,cnolars as to the number of phonologically significant degrees 
of length which it is necessary to recognize. I shall here pre- 
sent a critical survey of the earlier scholarly literature on this 
subject and discuss the most important factors which account 
for the wide divergence of opinion among existing solutions. 
12.1. First I shall touch upon the problem of length as 
reflected in the Estonian orthography. The first scholars to 
deal with the question of quantity in Estonian were Estonian 
linguists of the nineteenth century. They were primarily con- 
cerned with the practical problem of providing Estonian with a 
writing system which had some consistent relationship to the 
phonetic facts as they observed them. The modern Estonian 


orthography, which has been strongly influenced by Eduard 
did not assume its present shape 


Ahrens’ grammar of 1843," three 
until late in the nineteenth century. In the oe stop 
degrees of length are reflected only with anata pee 
Phonemes /p t}k/. Intervocalically the Tmt to ia not 
Single short stops (d= /t/ or /¢/, since pa we indicate geri 
indicated by the orthography); the letter® F-— (long CoB 


} with plain stress d 
Mate sto following a short vowe ostpose 
ps fo & luster with plain aaa - 


Sonants) or following 4 vowel c ag 
st or overlong consonan 
oa s following 4 short 


indicate geminate stop ae 
stress (overlong consonants); 6-8: tautto/ ‘car,’ saata 


/+pikka/ ‘long (gen.-88)0 auto = 
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‘to send,’ pikka = /+pikka ST 
extent, clust : ; oe (part.—ag.),» 
’ ers of stops and resonant ™m 
P 8 also ref] Ore ln, 
in length in a similar manner; €.g., adra = / Sct ditt, iteg 
8g.)." Beyond this, however, the Setianss gi ‘Blow nce, 
guish the long and overlong degrees of ieee does not dice 
between plain and postposed stress with Sth (i.e., th, ‘ 
V ° 3 8yllabic nu 
C); e.g., taevas = /+trevas/ ‘sky’ or /+ta’ 
= ays @vas/ ‘in 
linna = /+Jinna/ ‘of the city’ or /+]ihna/ ‘to the cing teY" 
/+dsta/ ‘buy (2nd sg. imperative)’ or /+o%ta / ‘to - oata = 
Of the more recent descriptions of 1 ao 
2 ength in Estonj 
that of Andrus Saareste” bases its conclusions partial an, o 
orthographic considerations. He claims four ae dp ly upon 
for consonants and vowels, the fourth degree Beis i of length 
the addition of a particle -ki ‘also’ to words which name 
os y end 
an overlong vowel he consonant; e.g., pukk ‘goat’ plus -~kj ia 
he suggests, pukkki ‘also a goat.’ This “superlong” degres Se ’ 
length has no phonetic basis, however. The suffixation of Jki/ 
to J/pukk/ merely provides J pubic / » by virtue of regular morpho- 
phonemic contraction in such instances. 

12.2. Of the scholars of the nineteenth century who dealt 
specifically with the problem of quantity, the most significant 
are F. J. Wiedemann and Oskar Kallas. Both of these men sug- 
gest four major degrees of length for Estonian. 

Kallas indicates four degrees of consonant length for the 
dialect of Lutsi:* (1) short (tugi ‘support’), (2) intermediate (soke 
‘blind’), (3) long (mitu ‘some’), and (4) overlong (katte “into the 
hand'). In standard Estonian, and also in the dialect of Lutsi . 
checked by Posti in 1936, the intermediate and long degrees 0 


Kallas are identical. 
Wiedemann recognizes 
(1) short, (2) long, (3) extra-long, 
Wiedemann the distinction of the poate 
long degrees apparently has the sole func - disuve: singular 


the partitive- singular Gckelamny een a wakka (part. ~88-) 3 
imally-long) in certain noun types) ©*"" ~~" a (ill. -88- 
(maximally g) ont”) a8 opposed to wat wile 


with extra length (“schwer bet “Der Llativ ist 


“ hwerer”)- ry dem 
ith maximum length (“noch s¢ _... Woe 
ee ch oder dem pene durch eine 


dem Infinitiv [partitive] glei ~ gum The ; 
Infinitiv oder Genitiv gleich ist da wird wgrkere Form witer 
noch schwerere Betonung und demge™4 


achieden.”® 


Toa 


er 
Chel of Wary 





A 
the following four-degree system! 


(4) maximally-long. For 
g and the maximally- 


n of differentiating 
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doubt that Wiedemann’s “noch schwerer” 
hologically- determined limitations 
? 


e morp 
ike: cludes that this distinction is the result 
nis a with aD actual distinction made in southern 
* lee ‘ ane guch as partitive kills and illative killa.® 
gto ing fr0™ the exactitude of Wiedemann’s traiiaeriptio 
ae j hesitate to assume that analogy alone led to thi - 
se my own corpus I find that a noticeably high per : 
r forms of the above type occur ane aeltds 


or. 
est sidve- singula 
whereas this is not true with the otherwis 
e 


of ul 
gnemic stress» 
singular forms. If this same situation 


honic partitive- 
at the time of Wiedemann’s investigation, it may ha 
ve 


e is 
its extrem 





homopP 
existed 
peen a significant factor in his mistake. 
During the first three decades of this century most 
os 


12.3. 
scholars who dealt with Estonian trea 
t 
phonetic point of view and did not nanos it primarily from a 
with distinctive differences. y concern themselves 
The most important of th 
ese scholars i 
published a detailed description of the dial s Lauri Kettunen, who 
phonological hist ect of Kodafers’ and 
aera ory of Estonian.® In his study of Kodaf ii 
‘ odafers 
and five ee four phonetic degrees of consonant length 
data reveals a 8 ieee length. A close examination of his : 
length, More ane of three basically contrastive degrees of 
weak consonant clust ant, however, are: (1) his distinction of 
parallele exact] 3 ers and strong consonant clusters, which 
long nears | a enerpirss of long consonants and extra~ 
diphthongs as ey distinction of extra-short and short 
the distinctions oe to long diphthongs, which again parallels 
ong and extra-long vowels} and (3) his dis- 
vowels in the 


tinction 
of extra-~short, short, and half-long 
c lengths of 


Second g 
yllables of words, all of which are allophoni 
found in 
strong 


Short vow 

the ee ae Kettunen the half-long vowels are 

(non- eae ble of two- syllable words following 4 non- 

Sccur ee first syllable; the extra-short and short vowels 
ae ere, often in free variation. With words of more 

Kettun syllables, however, it is difficult to find any norm, and 

Voka en states: “Die Angabe der iiberkurzen und halblange? 

lstufe ist daher nur auf die zweisilbigen Worter peschrankt 

tudy with kymographic 

mount of free 


Ww 
orden.”? Kettunen documents his § 
h show an even greater a 


Measurements, whic 


variation in the lengths of the vow 1 
his distributional statements eee ay © Bec 
eee also provides the aie 
ption of Estonian uant jor 
nisch-lappichen Quantitatewecheel!®  t ™ his te Soling 
Eliel Lagercrantz presente a p or den f° 
measurements in his Strukturtypen und Gesta] 


11 _ 
Lappischen.” Lagercrantz is here made ea ltecheet ep, 


aes features, and at no point do Bhonbisgice tte th ah 
eatures enter into his study. In addition to ei oe Contragg, tt 
length types presented by Lagercrantz, we Hea oe aa 
somewhat disturbing measurements: (1) a arias followin eas 
ark* k* i (super-long) ‘fork (ill. -8g.)’ and ark* ae el: 
‘fork (part.-sg.)’ (p. 33); and (2) a type nEGa Teng eon 
sg.)’ with an extra-long vowel in the Kesha. = Nees (il, 
vowel in the second syllable (pp. 36, 33). nda half-long 

The first example would appear either to Support the fourt, 
degree of consonant length posited by Wiedemann in just ae 
position or to be an error. Considering that Lagercrantz dig not 
attempt to account for accompanying stress phenomena, I am 
led to suspect that the mechanically recorded difference in length 
is correlated with a difference in stress, and is, therefore, non- 
phonemic. The second example is striking because it violates 
the general formula of Kettunen concerning the occurrence of the 
half-long vowel in the second syllable of two-syllable words; i.e., 
the half-long vowel should never occur following an extra-long 
vowel (or diphthong) in the first syllable. My own corpus con- 
tains several such examples (e.g., /tlaeva;/ ‘boat (part. -sg.), 
/+aukku:/ ‘into the hole’); and, considering the terminal-contour 
nature of this “half-length,” I find nothing disturbing in 
Lagercrantz’ data. 

g 12.4. The works, during the thirties, of two scholars of the 

“Prague-School,” E. D. Polivanov and N. S. Trubetzkoy, are 


significant. dist 
Polivanov was the last to claim four ae ae 
tive degrees of vowel and consonant ae cals to those of 
Polivanoy’s four degrees correspond saa i degrees of length 
Wiedemann and Lagercrantz, the two aero and illative. Of 
serving primarily to distinguish the pa ttempted to cope 


ov a 
greater importance is the fact that Polivan and found that each 
with the concomitant intonation phe 


nomena,» sie intonation curve. 
length type was accompanied by a ¢ 


° 
nd “Yan, 
basis for « 1s) 


?' 
4 


inc- 


haracteris 
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ength-intonation types (contour 
Fr) 
L”): (short) ~pi,me ‘dark’; fee eres 
extra-long) rp,ma ‘milk (part. -sg is ani 
or Fpi:V_ma ‘milk (ill. -sg.).’ Ww: (max- 
) onsonants after a short vowel, = 
arin rence’ jon are not as distinct and “the EV eE: 
ae wonsonant appears, then, a8 the marker of the f quantity 
f Oe On the other hand, he reports that “there orm (illa- 
a 
hthongs the melody alone ea oem Oppo- 
g e marker 


ye) 

ps instances? in dip 
morphological difference: e.g., 

nl4 g-» gen. ! ka, evu ‘well,’ part 


of th 
rae YU! ill. kaVe, vu oeee 
since Polivanov’s findings do nota 
re 
scholars who have dealt with more sepnleee ae those of most 
gstonian (nor do they agree with my own findin ialects of 
eee - work. Nonetheless, a certain cde it is difficult 
: A; 
8 me of 7 ee be due to non-standard dialect rie of this lack 
sample, the ab ormiant Abia wiles a-native oft tina), aa 
? _ a 
. ae ente ove-mentioned claim by Poliva Leeks 
ength differences is “ nov that diphthongs 
these errors” by P 15 called “the most i 
y Posti”’ s; but inl st striking of 
ight of Paul Ariste’s report 


P followin 1 
He give" pe symbols Ce 
. age) ( 
F jk (ge”’ off? 
5 ey jong) rpm 
a" ngths of stop © 
in intonat 


In some Estoni 

an dialect : 

independenc cts the intonation i 
the long as se dialects the ee pee 
just a different pitch. is not so much real quantity = 


I am 
aioe agree wits Poet 
zkoy, using P ° 

re re) , 

duces the number ne livanov’s description as his source: 

fee significant quantities to two.' 
Estn 

der ersten ee bestehen vier Quantitaten der Vokale 
...im Genitiv ALL wobei die Stammsilbe vieler Substantiva 
Ilativ die vi ie zweite, im Partitiv die dritte und im 
Betrachtun erte Quantitatsstufe aufweist. Bei naherer 
Guantislesucte such sich aber, dass parallel mit der 
sich verand a auch der Tonverlauf des Silbentragers 
deutlich aes die zweite Quantitatsstufe weist einen 
...die at parenger ee Tonverlauf auf, die dritte einen ebenen, 
diphthongi : einen fallend- steigenden..-- Und da die 
Becca cain en Stammsilben ... in den betreffendend 
innaa « eine Quantitatsunterschiede, sondern nur die 
darf ntsprechenden..-- Toaverlaufunter schiede _.. 80 

rf wohl angenommen werden, Tonverlauf- 
unterschiede das phonologisch Ww 
titsunterschiede dagese™ nur pho 


scheinungen sind. 


netische 
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Because Trubetzkoy used Polivanoy 
which one might have concerning Po 
ply to the work of Trubetzkoy. Even if One acc 

effort as an accurate description of one pattcas 
Estonian, Trubetzkoy's must nonetheless be ee 
of the following two alternative: (1) length is a fonets in Light 
kind of tone-contour phonemes (in addition to Wisteeee of fom 


levels one might wish to recognize); (2) the pitch ane Pitch 
ur 


aga 
4 Ee, a ane 
We now 8 data woujg tons 
&o a 
p- 
Noy’, 
of 


Poliva 
dialec, 
dereq 


function of some kind of phonemic length, which, then 8 are g 
considered allophones of the pitch phonemes. Unfortensi. be 
ely 


Trubetzkoy seems content to eliminate the extra lengths from 
Estonian and does not discuss the supposed merits which hig 
analysis would provide. 

12.5. The following three articles by Estonian Phoneticiang 
which appeared in Eesti keel, the Estonian linguistic journal, 
deal with problems closely connected to the general problem of 
quantity: 

(1) “The Estonian Stops k, p, tandb, d, g” by Paul Ariste 
(1933)%; 

(2) “On the Relationships of Intonation, Quantity, and Inten- 
sity in Estonian” by Elin Pdldre (1937); and 

(3) “The Half-long Vowel of the Second Syllable in Standard 
Estonian” by Oie Sdster (1938).” 

Ariste’s article provides an impressive list of mechanical 
measurements of the stop phones indicated by the graphemes of 
his title. His main thesis is that the degree of voicing is de- _ 
pendent upon the environment and the length of the phone in oa 
tion; and, thus, that the distinction of voiced-voiceless 18 = 
phonemic in Estonian. He also points out the fact hee an ae 
foreign loans do not disturb this system, even nee apeee 
written with b, d, or g in accordance with the soun 


ultimate source. f consonant 
Ariste also provides detailed cue see eer “rphonetic” 

lengths, which are accompanied by standar measurement re- 

transcriptions. A close examination of his 


veals the following points of interest: axiete in some of his 
(1) A certain amount of overlapping between the longer 
examples of long and overlong congonan!™ vmaonant? (transcribed 
nte and the shorter ea, we find kotti, 1oPF 9 
ae, 0 20-0.265, and 0.21-"- 


long consona 
Cc and CC respectively); ¢-8- 
and kokka with lengths of 0.265- 
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tively» and on page 77, toppi, kokku, and toppi 


and respec 0.365, 0.25-0.36 

. Bee ott: , 0.25-0.36, and 0.29-0.385 second 

with ivelys 09 PA8S 79, osatta with lengths of 0.23-0.33 eae 
ramattutte, in which the first aa 


t 
espe’ nd o the same Page Ss see 
1-0.13 seconds in length. 


for b’ was only 0.1 
riste points out that the overlong consonants fol] in 
Ow g 


cluster 
ioe lin ds of tw llabl 
long yows words oO o syllables have an avera 
5.20-0.27 seconds (p. 79) and that the long een bias of 
in disyllabic words have an average ienei sie? 


, short yowel 
9.29 seconds (p. 77). Nonetheless he consistently tr 
first type 45 though it actually were longer than iis ean as the 
Le. CC as opposed to CC. If Ariste’s transcription is eae 
a phonetic one, we should not expect to find segments etal 
entica 


P 
length indicated as though this were not the case 
There are two apparent reasons for the above inconsistenci 
ncies 


ra 


length depending upon where the morphology calls for it. Second 
sn pages quantity of long and overlong consonaite 4s fee 
te ‘ oe be difference remains to be considered: the 
ae pets isda a eee syllable is connected to the 
igen ag Mies cs is markedly different in the 
pt Ariste from indicating the 


two cases,” 
two t 
ypes as identical, even though the kymographic measurements 


sn Rees lengths to be identical. One must keep in mind the 
but of s ee problem of quantity is not purely a question of length, 
direct] 4 ic phenomena as well. Inasmuch as Ariste was not 

y concerned with the problem of length, I find his mea-~ 


surements all the more credible. 
In her investigation of the relationships of intonation, Wa7) 
owing conclusions! 


tity, and intensity Példre arrives at the foll 
Des expériences il ressort que les différences de 
hauteur correspondent dans les mots plus ou et 1 
réguiierement aux degr Jg de longueur. En général te 
ton monte, lors de l'allongement « 
haque degre 


trois demi-tons pour ¢ : : 
. con 
D'une manivre générale on peu tité et d'intens 


les accents de hauteur, de Lee 
Z st 
a tt Ae rapports Sur et l’accent de quantité sont 
oit pas absolu---- 


1) L’accent de 
liés entre eux, quoique ce ne 8 
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2) L’ace ent de 


d 5: 
es A aomanes beujcuee o es accent q’ 
aa Concom 
Y 2 pas de liaison a per en ae ont 
ue enty . 


ua 5 : 
eh l"accent 
d * Quoique non Occasionnellg wr eidence ge ae 
ae = 
aoe aban. Pdldre's Conclusi | ” 
e fact that her Corpus consi is 
8 


f (@) 


8 it is ne 
ed of 22 wo 
ll Words, 


were used with all 
conclusions (1) mer eMima I do not hesitate to ac 
depend » since only one “ept her 
Pp ence is required to demonstrat example of non. 
Conclusion (2), however, in ig € phonological contrast 
must be considered to be a function ada Correlation is ss 
which I consider inadequate to justify h e size of her eon oue: ; 
Sdster's article represent er conclusion in this Cage, 
ditioning f. : § an attempt to determine th 
ing factors governing the occurrence of the ha e con- 
of the second 8yllable. He concludes that his e half-long vowel 
to be conditioned by the following four aoe ES paces Ass 
hal syllable, (2) a first syllable in the weak ee Gye 
enti eee vowel, and (4) the position of the last syl- 
Sdster’s corpus consisted entirely of one-word citation forms, 
and, consequently, each could occur with the terminal contour /"/. 
Because of the lack of longer utterances in his corpus Sdster was 
unable to determine whether non-final syllables might occur with 
half-long vowels. His conclusions would lead us to suspect that 
he did assume that they could. Sdster himself realized the limi- 
tations of this approach. “In absolute final position vowel length 
increases. Vowels occurring in a phrase, not in absolute final 
position, may have a different quantity.”* 
A comparison of Sdster's measurements with the phonetic 
transcriptions reveals a strong tendency toward “morphopho- 
netics.” In the examples on page 216 we find the a of saBaz is 
both longer and shorter than & of s&ppa and pat. On page 219 
‘ which has a second syllable which 
we find the example kamppa, ‘coe iength 
is as long as the other half-long vowels and ai Jacke it awa 
relative to the first- syllable vowel nd : ae pone degree of 
half-long vowel. Since the first pies ; pares number (2) above- 
length, this example refutes Sdster 


urn this instance] it will be seen that even 
-omments: ae has a strong degree of length, the word- 
geste’ |. first sylla d syllable is half-long.... In the tran- 
nous wel of the foe this type of half-length is not indicated 
ane! 2 n here on the vowel of the second syllable in the 
GO ee palf-length tion is the result of the absolute final 
since under consideta 
esmplee that vowel.” 
position © words, in a corpus of citation forms, each of which 
ie ad bsolute phrase, Sdster wants to attribute the ob- 
ae length in some cases to the final position of the 
h case he does not indicate it in his transcription) 
word eee to the degree of length in the first syllable. Unfor- 
ree) this unconvincing procedure with its resultant overlap- 
ping of allophones is not warrented by the data. 
"12.6. The period beginning with the Third Congress of 
Phonetic Sciences (1938) until the early fifties is one in which the 
treatments of the Estonian length system presented at that congress, 
the work of Paul Ariste*® and Marguerite Durand,” predominate. 
The common conclusions of these two phoneticians include: 
(1) the recognition of three phonological degrees of consonant and 
vowel length, and (2) the decision that the intonation contours 
which accompany the various length types are determined by 
those types, and are, consequently, non-significant from a phono-~ 


occurs as 
served Fern 
in whic 


logical point of view. 
In addition to the above points Ariste’s paper treats briefly 


the half-long vowel of the second syllable, which he considers to 


be a conditioned phenomenon (in the same manner a5 Sdster). 
He also mentions the fact that consonant clusters and diphthongs 


have two contrasti 
ve degrees of length. P 
Ariste’s subsequent Eesti keele foneetika’’ [The ene 
Estonian] presents these same views without change. ne 
er work con-~- 


©sting point introduced for the first time in this lat pee 
cerns the fact that when a form which one should Bene occurs 
™Morphophonemic grounds) to have the third ees of that form 
in a non- stressed position in a phrase, the eee like to note 
is reduced to the second (plain long) degree- oe ee to my ow? 
here the significance of this observation with a ae phenomenon. 
treatment of the extra degree of length a5 4 : ag thpory of three 
Other works of this period which presem iate 
more 


t 
than substan 
phonological degrees of length do little 
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the conclusions of Ariste and Durand. In 
voyelles breves, Durand adds more sae aes 
conclusions. 

Scholars who include brief 
tem of Estonian in larger oe nines Nanty, 
Bertil Malmberg, Aurélian Sauvageot, Noe Danie} ig oT: 

12.7. Lauri Posti’s “On Quantity in Ne and Leida x 
in 1950, presents a new approach to the Bei Hanna Which ii 
introduction of this article constitutes a ea Wantity, 
claims of two, three, and four phonological ey summary o ear 
Those who presented evidence for four eee of length Mey 
Kallas, Polivanov, and perhaps also Lagerecaats)<. Wiedemann, 
criticized for having used poor informants or for a. ten: 
Trubetzkoy, who recognized only two degrees, is a pases 1 
basing his analysis on Polivanov’s data. Those who ene = 
distinctive degrees (Ariste, Durand, Jones, and cea ae 
are told, in focusing their attention too narrowly upon oe ue 
nomena of the first syllable. ag 

While Posti also recognizes three contrastive degrees of lenct), 
in the first syllable, he calls attention to the length of the vowel 
the second syllable. This is short, he claims, when the first sy}- 


lable contains an extra-long degree of length and half-long other- 
wise. He concludes: 


It follows that the long and over-long degrees of 
quantity belong to the same chroneme, i.e., they are 
allochrones, since they never occur in identical envi- 
ronments.... The glottic interpretation is therefore: 


Vo 
Clles lon 
Meee 


in 
Support of h Leg ie 
ary 
r 






phonetic value glottic value 
short short 

long 1 

overlong She 


s entirely depen- 
1 of the second syllable. That 
degree of quantity is further 
rt and over-long 
monosyliables. 


s article: however: 


The phonetically long allochrone i 


dent on the half-long vowe 
it cannot be an independent 
shown by the fact that only the sho 
degrees of phonetic length can occur in 
The most significant contribution of Se fan glottic quan- 
is his realization that the “minimum unit of Eston jong been FecoB™ 
tity is the syllable as a whole... A) Tha ides ea rianes™ put Posti 
: ramma 
nized and implicitly utilized by mccain w this principle in aD 


ie the first to make an explicit app 
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al solution of the problem of length. 


nonologic : 
to pré ent the usage of the earlier grammarians, but 
p ledges 
tem ck ow 
eos ” 
"cide ay of denoting the difference between the 
res would be to indicate the half- 


anothe ns structu 
cond syllabl 
ic point o 


e, e.g., linna vs. linna. 
f view this method is to be 





Som the chroner 

preferred: 
vpfortunately? Posti does not explain the reasons for his prefer- 

gery: also points out that non~-initial syllables (in the “word”) 
ith secondary stress and the syllables immediately following 
chem often behave in the same manner with respect to length as 

the first and second syllables. Since Posti does not deal with 
phonemic stress or juncture and does not define “word,” it is 
difficult to evaluate his statement. Although in my own corpus 
such phenomena occur only in vocable-initial syllables, many 
morphophonemic words of the very type Posti deals with consist 
of two or more vocables. 

That Posti’s interpretation depends entirely upon the so-called 
half-long vowel of the second syllable is obvious. Since the appear- 
ance of Sdster’s article (cf. §12.5 above) the tradition governing 
the transcription of this half-length has become so entrenched, 
eat pis might be tempted to say that we are no longer confronted 
morphophonetics” or overlapping allophones, but rather 
Fe i phonetic orthography; and that the transcription of standard 
ee an has become more an exercise of dictation than of pho- 

8. A close examination of the body of measurements of 
ae length in Estonian (those of Lagercrantz, Kettunen, and 

Sster) which existed at the time of Posti’s article reveal that the 
half-length of the vowel of the second syllable is fictitious. 

Even though Posti attempts to base his solution upon the half- 
long vowel of the second syllable, the exact phonemic status of that 
vowel as a part of a phonemic system is never clear. On the one 
hand it contrasts with the short vowel (rikkas v4. rikkas), anece 
the other hand it contrasts with vowel clusters (or diphthongs) 7 
(rikkas vs. rikkais, the latter containing an over- long /kk/, a ees d 

Thus, this yowel cannot be treate 


which Posti does not consider). 

ishes 
ei el cluster (unless one W 
poeta @ ehOrt VOW ere lusters of like and unlike 


to consider a basic opposition between © 


vowels). 


en 
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The validity of Posti's ¢ 
degrees of length occur in Seen the Shor; a 
statement may be true with regard to ares i 
apparent that Posti's corpus consists Sele. sae 8 (ang; * This 
but in connected speech this ig certainly a ie Ne-Wworg i. . 
corpus all three degrees of length are foung ay Case. 1, a 
Paul Ariste also indicates three degrees of le ne 
lables; e.g., naD, nAD, and naD ‘they,’ ieee With monosr 
position in the phrase.*® = 8 Upon thei; ue 

12.8. From the time of the appearance of Post) 
the present a great wealth of material dealing with oe 
length in Estonian has been published. The early nae Problem o¢ 
period may be characterized as one of reaction to Bee this 
His analysis is attacked for numerous reasons, and aes analysis 
reasons cited by two different scholars the same. None ‘< 
the underlying principle of Posti’s solution, and perhaps his ay 
significant contribution, i.e., that the problem of quantity in 5 
Estonian is not a function of segmental length but rather of syl- 
lable length, is ignored by those who attack him. 

One of the first to comment upon Posti's analysis was Bjorn 
Collinder.*’ Collinder adopts a skeptical position based upon the 
following objections: (1) from a diachronic point of view Posti has 
turned things around, since the differing vowel lengths of the 
second syllable are a secondary development. “A description 
which turns all this upside down, starting from the assumption 
that the length of the first syllable (historically primordial) is an 
epiphenomenon of the length of the second vowel (historically 
secondary), must offer some quite pronounced hieneenae si 
didactic advantage to outweigh this inconvenience. ie ‘e 
overlapping in the absolute length values of the aes peoeeet that 
second syllable as measured by Kettunen geet of 

ly two degrees 
they are not distinctive. (3) The fact that only » anything aé to 
length occur in monosyllabic words does not ees, Of these 
the number of quantitative degrees which sen 8 ica 
objections only the last two may be considered re 


Collinder concludes:*? eagae 
Even if Posti has been able to ail ol admit 
only two degrees of quantity in Eston an, 


+ -degrees 
that he has cleared the way of the ony ne aot vecessary 
theory of Trubetzkoy by showing that anguage- 
to assume three distinctive degrees 






article untyy 


in this 1 


us Magiste, in his sho 
od ten estniska kvantiteten,"*9 a1 etiticant article, « 
~ yalidity of Posti’s conclusions, Magicn 
wimarily upon the fact that Posti deal, oniy a cri 
uage- 
aera of all, Magiste criticizes Posti's hi 
of the development of the Estonian length rect 
that Posti's synchronic data are too Pestrciaa on the grounds 
Magiste presents evidence from colloquial s IN scope, Second] 
dialects which refutes Posti’s analysis in GS and Estonian ys 
The half length of the second syllable is Been ee TeSpecta: (1) 
the length of the first syllable. This produces . be independent of 
lengths of the second syllable, but Magia. « @ contrast in the 
attach any significance to this contrast, eae) does not 
ause it does 


not distinguish “meaning.” 


©xplanatj ons 


Thus one sees that at le i 
Estonian the quantity of the second eet colloquial 
termine the quantity of the first syllable aN ous 
a short or even reduced vowel in the second 8 rm bl re 
not imply that the overlong quantity must Sec in th an 
first syllable.... As far as modern Estonian is eng 
cerned, the quantity of the first syllable is the primar 
factor and the half-long quantity of the second aylabie 
is only a “Begleiterscheinung.” In the case of vilu, for 
example, even in northern and literary Estonian, with 
a fast tempo of speech the u can be shortened to a mini- 
mum or almost “swallowed up”; but this neither hinders 
comprehension nor changes the meaning of the word.” 


(2) Posti’s observations concerning the length of monosyllabic 
words is seen to be limited to citation forms. In connected speech 


all three degrees of length are found. 

But monosyllabic Estonian words have Se abe 

conclusiveness. It is my own opinion tae of length— the 
words in Estonian have one single degree 


d in isola- 
overlong—which occurs when it is pr Oa Holl 16 based 
tion, in a stressed position. 


Posti’s observ4 

Cc rules. 

upon standard Estonian and its orthographi [Posti’s 

j the J 
a ludes that “since t seems 
Magiste conc seta: it 
g still stands ue’ attempts f° | og 

Raut eugs 


analysis] has not been 
ee 


theory of three degr lee 
Alo Raun’s “On oe sien -¢ grounds. 


Posti's analysis on mOTP 


-ustification ie oat the old 
more 
stated in ltered. i refute 
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the question of length can only be investigat 
ated fruj 
tf 


a thorough analysis of the mor 
h 
Raun limits himself to th Se Sea 
e same word type Nation 
half-long vowel of the second eyllable—anq as Postt i. la 
ots phonemic length for both consonants and Sete y whit, hw 
discussion of his grounds for doing go), ata (withous rte 
possible morphophonemic degrees of len th ©n lists the any 
In conclusion Raun states: Baer individual “tong 
Stem, 


Thus the morphophonemic 


Estonian displays quantity alternation of 


short ~ overlong 
long ~ overlong 


as the typical pattern in the firs ; 
quantity of the second syllable i: ara while the 
proportion to that of the first. Since bse inverse 
long degree appear as opposed to the Syerlon ar and 
impossible to consider the two latter ones ao is 

of the one long degree, as Posti does. The mo et stents 
nemic analysis shows that Estonian essentially HY opho- 
language of binary oppositions, and that more im ae 
than the number is the arrangement of degrees. portant 


The circularity of Raun’s argument is obvious. A morpho- 
phonemic analysis or description can only be based upon a given 
phonemic system. The oppositions which that phonemic structure 
provides will be significant in the subsequent morphophonemic 
system. Since Raun assumes from the outset a phonemic system 
based upon three degrees of length, his resultant morphophonemic 
solution is in unquestionable accord with his assumed phonemics. 

Equally crucial for the establishment of a morphophonemic 
system is the necessity of showing the relevance of that system " 
the morphological structure of the language. Raun does not indi- 
cate the relevance of his supposed morphophonemic contrasts we 
any kind of proposed morphology. Consequently, we ore 
even the validity of his morphophonemic conteasi 

In his recent article “Word Stress in Estonias 
indirectly deals with the problem of quantity. None ee 
several important observations with regard to the ee 8 
respect we find a basic agreement with Posti in enornenoo 
that “length in Estonian is basically a syllabic ae tact» which 18 
Raun introduces for the first time the feature ao in Eston ag 
directly related to the syllabic treatment of quaP the phenom 
“When studying length in Estonian one 


47 paun only 
theless be maket 
e 


comes acros® 
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| contacts j.e., the way a vowel is tied to the foll 
consonant cluster. I consider this fee Consonant 
for my own attempts to treat quantity int a8 additional 
erms of g 
ub- 


port 
eal activity. 
espect i 
Pp we find in Raun’s treatment of th 
e relation- 


In another r 
tress and quantity evidence which refutes 
one of Pog 
ti’s 


ship of ® 
supporting arguments. Raun makes th 
concerning this relationship:°° e following observations 


of 
sup 
jar 


The primary stress may fall on 
mnort avilable, while the stronger variant of the weaker 
er one with either th overiong syllable ae 
are overlong if ace pee . Mca 

In other words, monosyllables which occur in 

may occur without a phonemic degree of st connected speech 

phonetically long in that case. Raun, nea and are only 

ae: ae nthe Peele sOrone- word apie hasan nia 

Baebes ees eee sary relevance of internal ane in oe 

Sy anger variants eS stress. I find that Raun's enero 

aenanoed phe ones aa stress” always involves = aa 

occurs with a postposed of two or more vocables, the last of ee 
pay ; stress; e.g., /t+kirj : of which 

sg.) (kirjanikku). rjatnikku/ writer (part. - 
Valter Tauli, in his prim 

Quantitativ primarily diachronic “The Origi 

of the minis eis Estonian,”” presents a valuable ane 

puts forth the oe Estonian quantity. Tauli, like Posti, 

and third degrees of 1 the opposition of the so-called second 
and not to phoneme ener in Estonian relates to (long) syllables 

‘the fact thatthe we One support he gives for this thesis is 

difference in int cas in quantity is accompanied by the 

beneaen ck intonation; and further admits that “the difference 
tives a a. the second and third degrees is some- 
other hand mates e, but a cittentees in intonation is, 0 the 
reetncnin a ys present. Upon closer inspection, these : 

Trubetzko a oo saahaa aoe — intonation base’ a ag 

eee y, Tauli’s second and third degree syllables u 

plementary distribution. tity is 
Further insight into the mechanism of this syllabic wre 
jonistic state 


provided by the following impres® ments of TT 
tra long 
The differ dium long ae on ext 


ence between me 
syllables can be characterized 46 follows 
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long syllables one can 
. rol 
its normal length ad iieitua bi bee ts 
lables this can not be done. jum ne be 
Wh . y 
Ren ies hues long vowel or diphthon long wit 
r a consonant cluster B 48 folly 
whether the difference between th. it is ditt; ah by 
degrees depends u eee ae : 
pon the length nd ang Ba 
following consonant. In fact in ie aie Vowe) lego? 
e Or 
consonant—the im 8 vow le 
Pression ; A eas 
8 the + Or 


both cases. 


Ngee 


a et SOD 


Tauli also attacks Posti on much the g 
with regard to the question of the half-lon “Me ground, as My: 
length. He also claims Posti’s solution ia Neiies and mong. Bitte 
though without presenting any evidence. ’ Counter-intuiy : 

Among the more recent articles are Hilde 
tinctive Duration of Speech Sounds in Estonian"** | Must’, “Dis. 
Speech Sounds in Estonian.”>” ang “Duration of 

In the first of these two articles Must present 
body of sound-spectrograph measurements, but, no = 
corpus seems to have consisted solely of one-word team her 
These measurements agree with those of her pace oo 
actually shed little new light on the problem. Most sea = 
however, is the fact that Must is more keenly aware of hei 
cations of her measurements and more cautious in their ere 


tation. 
In this article Must arrives at the following conclusions:** 


it 
=, 


Thus there are three distinctive degrees of dura- 


tions [sic] in Estonian; however, phonetic experiments 
show an additional number of durations which are deter- 
ir environment. 


mined by the duration of the onment, 
All speech sounds occur with all three distinctive dura- 
tions (h, v, and j appear only with short durations except 
for some dialects and in loanwords or descriptive words). 
Diphthongs, however, are only long or overlong, rp 
the second component is either as long a6 the firs 


longer. 
f the second 


lo 
Must attacks the fiction of the half-long vowe a 
evidence is the fact that “in ae 
owel, not the seco aa 


syllable. Her moat cogent 
short 8 


or longer words it was again the final v ine 
vowel that was considerably longer than the averag 


«39 Must nonethel 
ess 
continues to supp 159 
Ort the 


vowel ic words there i 
a a necessary co 
MNection His, that 


 aieyoe 
3 
_jength ° the vowel of the 
no 88° syllable. yllable and the gn the 
qWwantity st 


The duration of the vo 
mined by th wel of th 
tee) and oy wr ieee of the 7a rc 8yllab] 
than the sh ration of the pr wing conso coe 
ort vowel of the feeding syllabi (or 
rat (st e, 


de 
clus 


is longer 
lable under two coexistent 
Jens conditiong: res 
by 2 ng consonants or eats eu ie Eater — 
e first ty 
yllable 


and if it is final or followed by one ce 
ort congo 
nant, © 


Although her examples are all found j 
fails t0 recognize this phenomenon es Phrase-final posi 
all instances. She does not indicate a function of el tion, she 
pagercrantz and Sdster in which examples of the k Position in 
an ex ind gi 
followed by a half-long vowel tra-long first eis by 
Insofar as Mus e is 
ghe points toa ee half-length as a te 
vowel whose duration is phonetic fact that an ciheaes feature 
er."°! Must, then, a distinctive generally sneer ai 
Her data do not indicate es that this length is not ieee es 
Aiheuph-she eotabliew any evidence to support this nctive. 
with phrase-final po fae the fact that the half-length puta 
long vowels and Ee sition, she says nothing of the cont srr 
paieaes ort vowels in that position. M rast of half- 
M : enaaes of this nature. ie aces 
ust does not 
three distinctive ie ence ae  adeege isa SE tO 
resultant phonemic syst prathncr does shee ae 
ystem would look like. She does not even give 


any exampl : 
ples in phonemic transcription, a striking omission for 
d with the phonemic 


a tre 
atment which is purportedly aneerne 
native solution, the rec- 


a 

Sa of quantity. One important sitet 
on of plain syllable length as opposed to extra-long syllable 
he basic opposition of analysis, 
k of Must’s 


l 
ee (as suggested by Posti) as t 
not considered. Even within the limited framewo* 

)I would 
ost 


ce (i.e., without consideration of stress and juncture 
onsider this second solution to be the one which the ™ 

economical and which best accounts for the data- omewhat 
The second of Must’s two articles is essentially on . and her 
first artic amples 


8 
hortened but more refined restatemen’ Saausion are 10 


a 
Conclusions remain the same. minor 
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accompanied by spectrographic plates 
ples in a transcripti ' Althoug | 
ption between slanting bar She off \ 
phonetic transcription in the Symbole of th ai ® ie Qdr, an 
Association,® and © Intern {tteay 
» and no attempt is made to giv ational S dy, 
scription. ae Phonem4, t Neti, 
A significant addition to this article is foy Tan. 
of the half-long vowel. Concerning this ea er tre, 
in continuous aRoce se is usually not lengtheneqr& Mente ey 
tinuous speech.. the ‘half-long vowel’ ig actual] and ao 
significant deletion is the abandonment of eee Short» has 
Carlier , 
e 


tions upon the occurrence of the half-long vowel baseq Stric. 
quantity of the preceding syllable. In this regard sh “PON the 
e Conclude 

a; 


“Thus any vowel becomes longer ina 

find this conclusion to be Ea gercneal teen ie Seat 
corpus require that this statement be altered to read: ae my 
before a terminal contour (i.e., /./ or /,1) may become Vowel 
(i.e., add /°/) or remain short. Onger 

One of the most comprehensive studies of Estonian phono] 
published thus far is Ilse Lehiste's recent article “Segmenta] : 
Syllabic Quantity in Estonian.”*7 Her analysis of the Peta 
phonemic system is based upon a most impressive body of care- 
fully controlled spectrographic recordings (approximately 3000) 
of the speech of seven informants representing the Tallinn dialect 
of standard Estonian. 

In order to account for distinctive length phenomena, Lehiste 
sets up a phonemic mora (symbolized as /:/). Each segmental 
phoneme, then, occurs with one, two, or three morae; and of 
itself, presumably, manifests only qualitative differences. She 
further sets up three syllabic quantities (short, long, overlong), 
which may be defined in terms of their segmental-phoneme and 


mora constituents. : 
To support her solution, Lehiste presents spec Accouitls 

evidence that “three-mora vowels have three sade! sen 

peaks of energy, vowels of two morae have two such peabe ait 


ergy peak.” 
one-mora vowels have, as a rule, ee ORE i absolute lengths 


these sub-laryngeal peaks of energy: tative syste™ 
are the aiveeuuleuineg features of the Estonian mee lengths pre- 

inf d from the measurements of the arence 13 
may be erre ) ghowed no diff 


0 
sented by Lehiste. One informant a a farf—latl> only 


absolute length in the pairs /1:/ — /i 


rographic 


— 
were 


ee ee ee OR A OT : 
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onds difference for /e:/—/e::/ ana (oy sey: 
a __ /}::/ the two-mora vowel is shown ¢ t/, and for 
han the three-mora vowel. © be one centi-_ 
esents a great deal of valu 
able 
ation and quantity. She eatclcc anne 


conti see 
ir 

t 

gec Lehiste also pr 


the relation of inton 
It may be safely said that characte 
Beis con a ee 


arily 
n inctive factor lies somewhere else 


the dist 

5 instance her conclusion is deriv 
eae the acoustic clues used by beta tee test designed 
mes two hundred judgments) in assigning a given enty listeners 
length or another. The words used in this test et raat to one 
normally and also in a manner especially devised 2 Pronounced 
first-syllable length, and second~syllable length oi maintain pitch, 
(i.e. words and ‘non-words’ were employed). Unf constants 
summary of results presented is too limited to peut ete the 
evaluation of her statistics; e.g., the results of the 7 a proper 
normal words as opposed to the ‘non-words’ are not a aie a 
average quantities for the various types of eee oe only 
Nonetheless her finding that “35 words with identical a 
terns——rising and level—were classified with over 75% aes 
in either eee ntty: I or II” remains a powerful support for the above 
conclusion. It should also be noted that in order to evaluate 
Lehiste’s statement that “pitch is considered nonphonemic,”” it is 
necessary to bear in mind that “pitch” is used in the sense of non- 
terminal intonation contour and not the number of distinctive pitch 


levels, a problem not discussed in her paper. 
A second reason for the subordination of other prosodic fea- 


tures to quantity is: 
because quantity 


Quantity is considered primary, 
functions actively within the morphophonemic system of 
Estonian; stress has no such function. 

This type of argument is subject to the same objections raited 
above in the discussion of Raun’s “On Quantity in ee ae 
Further, the establishment of some sort of phonem ae for either 
function has little ve 


dependent upon morphophonemic 
é ZA mic systems 38 gi tress is alse 
oncerning ° passing 


the phonemic or morphophone 
The validity of the above statement vie ia 
subject to doubt, since stress appears ‘0 
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The traditional three degrees of stress —) 
and weak—are indicated as comprising oes OF ma 
stress." Whether these Pose © Rac 
are meant to include t e Cony Onda. 
mentioned on page 54 or are considered solel he neni t, 
not clear. My own studies indicate that a ari aa Word “ Ce Ge 
imu Tey te 
stresses must be accounted for. ™ of five eau, 
In a survey of the relative lengths of the fir Neti, 
lables in disyllabic words, Lehiste findg;7¢ St and 8econg 
Syl. 


The determining factor in the ag 
one of the three quantities depends eee Of a Word} 
between the quantities of the first ang secoah On the Tatig. 
word is assigned to quantity I, if the ratio is > yilable, Th 
tity I, if the ratio is 3/2; and to quantity Dy oe Ging 

. © ratio 


is 2/1. 
This conclusion is based upon the citation-form words 
words’ used in the above mentioned pair tests and, ap as non. 
average durations. The use of this material by ehiee: iin Upon 
concerning the phonemic oppositions which obtain in the Pita 
Ua ge 


does not seem justified. 
Two junctures are recognized by Lehiste: word boundary and 


syllable boundary (/./). The former is set up to eliminate the neeq 
for a velar nasal phoneme and with no other apparent phonetic basi, 
(p. 39). The latter is faithfully indicated in all phonemic transcrip. 
tions; but the need for this boundary is not at all clear, since its 
occurrence can always be predicted from the segmental and mora 
phonemes. 

The above-mentioned criticisms, together with other minor 
objections concerning the phonemic treatment of phonetic data which 
do not merit attention here, nonetheless, do not seriously detract 
from the significance of Lehiste's valuable contribution. 
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